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DEDICATION. 



To whom Qan I more appropriately dedicate this 
little literary effort than to my parents ? 

My mother's earliest lessons inculcated a love 
of Nature along with a love of Virtue and of 
my fellow-men. 

My father first introduced me to the green 
fields of my native valley, and on the lovely 
banks of the stream which meanders there so 
musically, initiated me into the mysteries of 
** the gentle art ; " and thus, in actual contact 
with Nature's beauties, assisted to develop the 
germs of admiration of those beauties which my 
mother's lessons had implanted. 
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IV DEDICATION. 

Much of mj subsequent happiness has been 
derived from those early impressions and instruc- 
tions. 

To you, then, my dear father and mother, 
I dedicate this little work ; and I hope that you 
will not consider so insignificant an offering as 
the literal index to the amount of gratitude 
and respect which is, and always has been, 
entertained for you by 

Your tkuly affectionate Son. 
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PREFACE. 



The present edition may be considered as an 
entirely new work^ so extensive are the additions 
and so altered is its style of publication. This 
will at once be evident to every one who com- 
pares it with the previous editions. 

A considerable sale for the work in its former 
shape — a mere outline of the present edition — 
encouraged the hope that a more extensive and 
complete treatment of the subject, on the founda- 
tion already laid, might more deserve the appro- 
bation of the angling public. The writer there- 
fore determined to make the attempt, by entirely 
re-writing the original, and by supplying such 
new matter as he thought likely to be interesting 
and usefuL In the following pages, therefore, 
the instructions for making artificial flies, and the 
illustrations by which they are accompanied, 
will, perhaps, be recognised as the most promi- 
A 3 
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VI PREFACE, 

nent, if not the most important, of these addi- 
tions. 

The subject of fly-making Is hardly alluded to 
in the former editions ; and as the writer was of 
opinion that the instructions in many other works 
are not so complete as to render such an addition 
uncalled for, he was the more anxious to supply 
the omission. The defect in other works, it was 
imagined, might arise' frotn the infrequent asso^ 
elation, in sporting authors, of a practical know- 
ledge of fishing with that of the manufacture of 
those beautiful baits, and also with the ability to 
furnish really efficient drawings in illustration of 
their instructions. The writer of this work is not 
only a practical fly-maker himself, but has been 
so fortunate as to obtain the assistance of an 
artist who is also a practical fly-maker and an 
accomplished angler. It is hoped, therefore, that 
whatever is found deficient in the letter-press 
instructions will be counterbalanced by the excel- 
lence of this gentleman's illustrations. 

The work has received other very extensive 
additions, which it is hoped will be considered as 
improvements also. Among them is the Intro- 
ductory Chapter, in which an idea of the pleasures 
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PREFACE. VU 

of fly-fishing is attempted to be conyeyed; and 
they will be found also in the chapter which 
treats of the history of the trout, particularly 
with reference to the remarks on some disputed 
points in the nature and habits of the migratory 
SalmonidcB ; in the arrangement of the list of flies ; 
in the enumeration of the materials required for 
fly-making; and, in short, in the remaining 
chapters, which treat of the practical depart- 
ment of this delightful and thoroughly English 
recreation. 

The writer trusts that his little book, in its 
present altered shape, will not be without interest 
and use to his *^ brethren of the angle," and that 
it will be received with an indulgence for which 
an enthusiastic love of the art, and an earnest 
desire for the diffusion of its precepts, that others 
may enjoy its pleasures also, are claims that will 
not be totally disregarded. 

AxwrnstcTf Nov. 1850. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTORY. 



" My good scholar, we may say of angling as Dr. Boteler 
said of strawberries, ' Doubtless God cotild have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God never did ;' and so, if I 
might be judge, God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling." — Izaac Wai^ton. 

Glorious old*Izaac ! What delightful thoughts 
— what poetical imaginings — the bare mention 
of thy name evokes I They come fresh and un- 
contaminated from the pure fountains of natur§ 
—as if haloed with cowslip garlands, bespangled 
with the blue-bell and the water-lily — stealing 
along amid the murmur of the summer stream, 
the hum of insects, and the song of birds t 
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2 OUB FATHER IZAAC. 

What more can be said In praise of angling 
than that which the good and quaint old father 
of anglers has so charmingly discoursed? What 
more delightful picture of an angler's life and 
pleasures — of the scenes 'mid which he wanders, 
and the poetry which shines In his heart and 
illumines the mental atmosphere In which he lives 
— can be presented than that which Walton has 
bequeathed to us In the delightful book which he 
designed as ^^a picture of his own disposition," 
and which is described as having "hardly Its 
fellow In any of the modern languages?*' Who, 
on reading, or recalling to his recollection, the 
beautiful scenes and dialogues In that exquisite 
production, will not fancy himself the delighted 
companion of Piscator, Auceps, and Venator? — 
vill not be carried away for a while from the 
stern realities and corroding cares of the world, 
to the quietude and poetry of nature — to the 
flower-spread banks of a lovely river In some 
sequestered vale embosomed by its tree^clad hills ? 
— will not feast, In Imagination, upon the glorious 
and ever-varying scenes through which an angler 
roams, and taste the Indescribable enjoyment 
which is peculiar to his fascinating pastime ? 

** God never did make a more calm, quiet, 
innocent recreation than angling,"— let cavillers 
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PBAISE OF ANGLING. 3 

and those who have no acquaintance or sympathy 
with rural recreations say what they will to the 
contrary. It delights, by bringing its votaries 
into direct and intimate communication with 
nature in her loveliest guise; it instructs, by 
compelling them, if they would pursue the art 
successfully, to acquire a knowledge of some of 
her most interesting productions ; it soothes and 
elevates, by the habits of " calm, quiet, and in- 
nocent" contemplation which it induces; it inte- 
rests, by the triumph which skill and perseverance 
enable them to effect in the capture of shy and 
cunning creatures by elegant and scientific means 
— by art and reason over instinct; and it in- 
vigorates, mentally and physically, by the active 
exercise which it demands, and by the agreeable 
excitement which it produces. 

" That undervaluer of money. Sir Henry 
Wotton, the late provost of Eton College — a 
man," says Walton, " whose very approbation of 
the art ought to be enough to convince any 
modest censurer of it," was wont to say of angling 
that it was "an employment for his idle time, 
which was not then idly spent ; for it was, after 
tedious study, a rest to his mind, a cheerer of 
his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of 
unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, a pro- 
B 2 
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4 SUPEEIOBITT OF FLY-FISHING. 

curer of contentedness ; and that it begat habitsf 
of peace and patience in all who professed and 
practised it." 

It is universally admitted, that of the different 
branches of angling the most scientific and in-r 
teresting is that on which this unaspiring treatisQ 
is written. In preference to any special enume- 
ration of its claims to that distinction, we shall 
endeavour to convey an idea of their nature, and 
at the same time of the attractions of this delight- 
ful art, in an off-hand sketch of a day's fly-fishing 
on one of the most celebrated streams of "the 
west countrie;" and this perhaps will prove a 
not unfitting introduction to our more dry, but 
we hope not useless, chapters. 

Down far, far into one of the most picturesque 
parts of the country — away from the bustle and 
gaiety of city life — is nestled a quiet and secluded 
valley, through which a clear and dancing stream 
pursues its devious way, and on every side dif- 
fuses health and freshness. This valley is enclosed 
and sheltered by ranges of high hills which the 
hand of Cultivation (the arch-enemy of landscape 
beauty) has not yet quite denuded of their wood, 
although its approach is everywhere manifest. 
Among them^ branching away in different direc- 
tions, are snug little combs into which the ey^ 
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X day's fly-fishing. 5 

can penetrate to the dimmest distance, and trace 
among theii* windings the glistening brook which 
each contributes to the larger stream; while 
downwards^ at the valley's mouth, washing the 
craggy cliffs with which the boundary hills ter- 
minate, is seen the broad bosom of "the deei3 
and dark blue ocean," into which the waters of 
the vaUey-stream are poured. * * * 

It is a fine, fresh, April morning. The valley 
was fuH of mist when the sun peeped over the 
eastern hill ; but it soon gradually dispersed, like 
the rolling aside of a vast filmy curtain, and 
allowed the early beams to twinkle in the myriad 
dewdrops on blade and spray, while a chorus of 
nature's music sent up a joyful welcome from a 
thousand feathered throats ; and even the surface 
of the glittering stream, in quiet nooks under 
sheltered banks and overhanging bushes, was 
occasionally broken by the rising of some hungry 
trout at the grann^ms and hare's flaxes which 
were thus early called into existefice. But as 
the morning advanced, a southerly breeze sprang 
up, and sundry clouds appeared in the horizon, 
gradually overcasting the entire sky, and beto- 
kening a favourable day for the sport * * * 

The hour is now* nine, and three Anglers may 
be imagined wending their way along a pleasant 
B 3 
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6 A day's fly-fishing. 

road, leading from a certain town, which still lies 
buried in the mist and smoke behind them, to a 
tributary of the main river, a mile or so distant. 
This they mean to fish down to its mouth (for the 
distance is short), and afterwards continue fishing 
the main stream downwards, as far as their in- 
clination may lead them. No solitary, selfish 
anglers are they, as is manifest by their going 
in company, and by the presence of a couple of 
canine favourites, who are evidently accustomed 
to the sport, for they partake of their masters' 
excitement, and withal are admirably *^ behaved." 
Our anglers are well caparisoned, without being 
encumbered. No superfluous landing-nets, huge 
books, and" other gear, which usually betoken 
^^ the pretender," can be found on them. They 
have only necessaries. Their rods and baskets 
are the only outward and visible signs of their 
craft, and small side pockets suffice to contain 
their stores of *^ glittering glories." You can see 
at a glance that they are worthy disciples of our 
patriarch, — evidently ** slaughterers" of the first 
degree, — and enthusiastic, from the gusto with 
which they relate and listen to old exploits, and 
anxiously and joyously trudge on. 

At last they arrive at their ground. Their 
tackle is very soon arranged ; and now they are 
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hard at work^ — taking stickles by turns, and 
bending with intense interest over their flies, 
which play sp scientifically upon the dancing 
stream. What a splendid fish was that which 
came at the red-palmer of the angler lowest down, 
but missed it ! And what a shout from one of 
the others, announcing a half*pounder almost at 
the first cast — fairly killed and basketed ! While 
whiz goes the reel of the third piscator, whose 
eagerness in striking too smartly has cost him a 
splendid Limerick, which has found a lodgment in 
the mouth of the ^* little peel" that carried it off 
so cavalierly. 

Thus they *^ angle, angle on f now raising fish 
which, somehow or other, do not ** take home ;" 
then hooking a monster which bends the rod Uke 
a bow, and straightway escapes after a nimble 
summerset in the air ; and ever and anon landing 
a speckled beauty, the red, blue, golden, silvery 
tints of which commingle so delightfully with the 
rich green sward on which it lies panting under 

the admiring gaze of its captor. 

* * * * « 

Three hours have now elapsed since our friends 
first wetted their lines. They have fished over a 
couple of miles of first-rate ground, and called a 
halt under that spreading oak by the side o^ the 
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8 A day's fly-pishing. 

little rivulet which here ripples itself Into the 
main stream. Two of the party are already at 
the place of rendezvous, earnestly discussing the 
events of the morning, and giving an occasional 
salute to the third, who is detained below with 
a salmon (only a six-pounder, as it is afterwards 
found), which has held him in check for the last 
half-hour. He approaches at last, however, bear- 
ing his prize across his shoulder, — a trophy more 
valued by him than any ever gained by valiant 
knight in bloody fray ; and the conversation is 
instantly of a most animated description. Soon, 
however, there is a general turn out of pockets, 
and a spread is laid upon the turf of sandwiches, 
bold fowl, and so forth, together with " pocket- 
pistols" duly charged, and one of the party 
gathers in the rivulet aforesaid a heap of water 
cress, green and fresh, and very tempting to 
behold* So they seat themselves forthwith, and 
do justice to the viands in the way that anglers 
und^stand so well, for they eat with " Spartan 
sauce." 

And toow they have time to look about them, 
and to admire the beauties of Nature by which 
they are surroundedt The trees have lately burst 
into leaf; the flowers of various hues are spring- 
ing up around them everywhere, scenting the air 
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with their perfume ; and the music of the birds, 
and the hum of insects, mingle with the bubblings 
of the stream which flows rejoicingly at their feet. 
Upwards, their view ranges through the tree- 
filled valley, catching glimpses of the shining 
stream, and here and there of the gable of some 
snugly nestled farmhouse, from the chimneys of 
which — those "windpipes of hospitality" — the 
blue smoke wreathes so gracefully ; and also of 
old village towers, among their clusters of thatched 
cottages. Ranging still wider, over fields of every 
hue, and away among the tindulating hills, is their 
own distant town, thrown prominently out by a 
gleam of sunshine which now happens to rest 
upon its slated roofs. Parallel to this, on the 
opposite hill-side, are seen other objects which 
add a charm to the landscape — some 'squire's 
seat, perhaps, surrounded by its park and groves ; 
and, far beyond, is the extreme distance, where 
the hills look blue and undefined, and seem to 
melt into the cloudy sky. At their back, on 
the highest point of the range of hills which 
bounds the valley in that direction, are the re- 
mains of an ancient British fortification, which 
furnish them with matter for instructive con- 
versation about remote and savage times. On 
the slope, between them and this old fortress 
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10 A day's FLY-riSHI$rG. 

is a pleasant village, in which a white, flaunting 
*^ great-house" is suflSciently conspicuous to assure 
them of its modem date. This they naturally 
contrast with the architecture of a more mediavtd: 
age, of which the remains of an interesting speci- 
men are visible at their right. Opposite them is 
an opening in the hills, half shrouded by elms 
and by another pleasimt village embosomed in 
orchards, at the mouth of a little green and 
wooded comh winch hides itself snugly in the 
windings of the hills behind, where a limpid 
streamlet trickles. Downwards, the valley greatly 
widens, for scarcely a league below them is the 
pebbly strand on which the rolling waves are 
tossed by the southern breeze which plays so 
balmily. 

^^ God made the country and man made the 
town 1 " they are in the act of exclaiming, when 
their admiration is abruptly interrupted by the 
rapid "yap, yap!" of "Tip," who, with her 
companion, has for some time been industriously 
" trying" the wooded rivulet. Our anglers hasten 
to the spot whence the sounds proceed, and a 
hunt ensues, which terminates in the death of 
a moorhen, admirably "found" by the canine 
favourites, and perhaps half frightened into their 
jaws by the almost frantic shoutings of the bipeds. 
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A day's FLT-FISraNG. 11 

But ^^revenans ^ nous moutons'* is at length 
the word ; and the trio, after arranging for the 
final *^ wind-up," resume their rods, and faU to 
fishing down the stream. ♦ ♦ * * 

It is evening. The sun, before bidding adieu 
for the night, and as if to conipensate in some 
measure for hiding himself during the day, peeped 
from under his nubiafcanopy just as he touched 
the western hill, and lighting up the heavens 
with a crimson glow, like mingled gold and roses, 
sank gently down to " ope the gates of day" in 
another hemisphere, leaving the glorious traces 
of his departure to mingle with the twilight here. 
Our angling friends have at last suspended opera- 
tions. Their rods and tackle are soon snugly 
packed. The return of killed and basketed has 
been duly made, and amounts, in the aggregate, 
to the small salmon aforesaid, two brace of peel 
(certainly not in the finest season), two and 
thirty trout, and a dace. Of course they are 
delighted with the day's adventures, and a con- 
sultation is forthwith held, which results in the 
adjournment to a neighbouring hostelrie which 
stands in high repute with all the local craftsmen, 
the landlord being a *^ brother of the angle." As 
they are at least four miles from home, and have 
had a hard day's fag, the strengthening and re- 
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12 A day's FLY-PISHING. 

freshing of *'the inner man," with steaks and 
accompaniments, is decided on and at once coni- 
menced* Two or three other craftsmen also happen 
in for the same laudable purpose. And here we 
leave the happy party to their evening's enjoy- 
ment. Each one, we may be sure, relates his 
day's exploits ; and, when this is over, old tales are 
pretty sure to be told, and old times thus brought 
to mind ; till, by and by, the " minstrel" of the 
party strikes up a song, which after a while goes 
duly round, — or else, as Walton hath it^ "some 
harmless sport is found to content them ;" and 
thus they " pass away a little time without offence 
to God, or injury to man." 

^W <ix± ^^^ ^')- i'^ vv r*> u c^A Oi (^A ^.^*^ 
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CHAPTER IL 

*' The trout is a very generous fish ; a fish that is highly 
yalued, both in this and foreign nations." — Walton. 

It must be obvious that in every branch of sport- 
ing some acquaintance with the haunts and habits 
of the animals pursued is indispensable to success- 
ful practice. Many a man who may be perfectly 
au fait in all that concerns the mechanical de- 
partment of his sport, but who fancies that it is 
only his ill luck which prevents him from being 
so fortunate as others, whose powers of observa- 
tion are more active than his own, and who are 
Tjetter informed than himself in the theory which 
he affects to despise, would doubtless be able to 
find a more correct and rational cause for his 
inferiority in his imperfect information on these 
subjects. To be sure, it is hardly possible for the 
most indifferent observer to pursue any sport for 
a length of time without insensibly acquiring 
^ome knowledge of the nature and habits of his 
game ; but there is an immense difference in the 
amoimt of information which different individuals 
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14 VALUE OF THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

wHl acquire in parallel circumstances, arising, of 
course, from the difference in their mental quali- 
fications. It is not intended, in these remarks, 
to lay down the principle that the best naturalist 
is, a priori^ the best sportsman; although we 
should not shrink from maintaining that a good 
naturalist, or even an indifferent one, is already 
three-fourths a sportsman, inasmuch as he pos- 
sesses a considerable share of a sportsman's neces- 
sary education, — a taste for out-of-door recre- 
ation, and 'consequent aptitude for acquiring 
practical sporting knowledge. Professor Rennie^ 
a distinguished naturalist and an enthusiastic 
angler, is very probably also of this opinion ; for 
he tells us that " the chief knowledge required by 
a skilful angler is the thorough acquaintance 
with the food and habits of the fish he wishes to 
catch." "With these views of the importance of 
this subject, we shall direct our attention to it 
before proceeding to the practical department of 
this delightful art. 

Of the numerous tribes of fishes which inhabit 
the streams of Britain, the trout is the hand- 
somest, the best, and the most sought after by 
the fly-fisher. It belongs to the genus Salmon 
which is included in the Cuvierian order Mala^ 
copterygii dbdominales. This order embraces all 
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those fish which have soft-rayed fins^ with their 
ventral fins placed far behind and unattached to 
the bone of the shoulder. All the Salmonid^ 
have eight fins, namely, two pectoral or breast 
fins; two ventral fins, on the belly next below 
the pectorals; the anal fin, behind the ventral 
fins; the caudal or tail fin; and two dorsal or 
back fins, — the hindermost small, fleshy, and 
without rays. 

Although the trout in different localities vary 
considerably both in appearance and quality, it is 
by no means a solitary opinion that there exists 
but one species ; the difference of form, size, and 
colour in the trout of different localities being 
accounted for by the operation of their food and 
of the water they inhabit. Some naturalists, 
however, think — and among them is Mr. Yarrell 
— that more than one species, and that several 
varieties, of the common trout, exist in this coun- 
try; and supposing those gentlemen to classify 
the lake trout and the gillaroo trout of Ireland* 
in this latter category, they are, perhaps, suflS- 

* A remarkable peculiarity of the gillaroo trout is the 
construction of its stomach, which has been likened to the 
gizzard of a bird, and accounted for from the circum- 
stance of the principal food of this fish being shell-fish, 
for the constant assimilation of which its stomach has thus 
become permanently adapted, y,^^ -t/ 

i^f'' "' " ^^' — ^ ^'''- ■ 
v\cKv^ ^-^-^ '^- ^" ^ ^-^ .Google 
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<5iently correct; althdugh It is by no means made 
dlear that even those yarietibs may not have he&a 
derived from the common trout, altered by cir- 
euip^taences and charaoteriaed by peculiaaritiee 
transmitted through a feueoession of generations, 
— but wt the hsf^vdrieties on that account.* As 
to 9pme^i there can be no doubt that whatever 
may b« tibo caBe. with n^^turalists, the unlearned 
are certainlj apt to multiply them, either from an 
imperfect Comprehension of the term, or fix^m 
being deceived by the external appearance and 
colours of the jBsh, from which a hasty opinion 
ought not to be formed *^ The colouring mat- 
ter," says Sir Humphrey Davy, " is not in the 
scales, but in the surface of the skin immediately 
beneath them, and is probably a secretion easily 
affected by the health of the animal." The 
soil, the season, and the water undoubtedly exer- 
cise considerable influence on the colours of fish, 
and that the food does so has been satisfactorily 
proved by an experiment made some years pince 
in the south of England, and thus recorded by 
Mr. Stoddart : — " Trout were placed in three 
separate tanks, one of which was supplied daily 
with worms, another with live minnows, and the 

* See Salmonia, pp. 65 — 72. ; also, Cornice's Constitutior 
of Man ; and the Vestiges of Creation, 
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third -with those small dark-coloured water-flies 
which are to be found moving about on the sur- 
face, imder banks and sheltered places. The 
tro\|t fed with worms grew slowly and had a lean 
appearance ; those nourished on minnows, which, 
it was observed, they darted at with great vora- 
city, became much larger; while such as were 
fattened upon flies only, attained, in a short time, 
jMrodigious dimensions, weighing twice as much as 
both the others together, although the quantity 
of food swallowed by them was in no wise so 
great."* Whatever may be the fact, we are 
<5ertainly inclined to think, from all that has been 
advanced by naturalists, that opinions as to differ- 
ent species and varieties should only be formed 
upon the surest grounds, and should not be re- 
ceived without the greatest caution. What can be 
said of the opinion of ordinary folks, when even a 
professed naturalist tells us that " the various 
names of common trout, sea trout, and salmon 
trout apply only to differences arising from age, 
sex, season, the character of the water, and the 
ports of food which they can procure." With due 
deference to this learned authority, we will remark 
that the names of sea trout and salmon trout are 

* Scottish Angler, p. 79. 2nd edit. 
C 
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undoubtedly synonTmous, and apply to a well- 
known and recognised speciea of the migroiiOfry 
salmonidiBy hnt one entirely didtinct from salmo 
farioy the common trout^ which, unlike tbeyse^ 
or salmon trout, never dhanged its abode Stwa 
the fresh water. - 

The size of river trout^ which> in a geniertd sen6e> 
is characteristic vof neither species tior vAriety^ 
varies conffldembly in different loeolitlea.-and 
under different cinmrnetances. In brodka i the 
trout of the largest si^e fljre seldom above y six! 
ounces, while in rivers favourable to. their gwiwthi 
and projected from poacfaerd^ they ji^tenjiteaobi a«( 
many pounds. The Thcimes, among other BixtaanSf 
often {Produces gigan tie specimens ^^-n-af Ikrge as 
twelve fted fonrteen pounds; and in many of thb 
rivers of Hampshire, Wilts, and. Dorset, ith^jrare 
often taken of five or six pounds* Ocoasiorially 
the capture of some veritable monster beoooxes 
the sufageet x)f record, as, for instance^ a' specimen 
taken in 1824 in the river Clidt^ near Topsham^ 
Devon, by a Mr. Hall of that town^ which meaJ-f 
sured thirly-^four inches in length and twenty in 
girth, and weighed more thantwenty*threei)bundsi 
We have seen an engmving of this i^tly indi* 
Tidoal, which, if faithfully represented, must have 
been a splendid specimen. Many other Brob£g^ 
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nfa^kn tfout Im^ been duronicled in iviorks on 
i^ttoal histcEfj.' Mr. Yatfr^ desoribes one of 
tirinty^fivi!^' piovaids' <'4hat ^as captured on the 
lltb of JanWy) l^i2^ in a little ^stream ten feet 
wid^ biranbhing h(ga die Avon, at tiie: back of 
Castle Street, Salisbury." It is, however, by no 
means cleaar to us' tiiait these extraordinary tpici-- 
meoB were all reidly cowuikon traui, for the evidencd 
js^doubtfiil in some cases, owing t<^ th^ uncertainty 
aUout the 'abidlty of their la^tors to distinginsh 
betwee^i'the hirge moratory and othdr 6peoie& 
Bbt an instance has oome under onr own knorw-* 
ledge which <^not admH of dispute, = for the watar 
in» "which mire captured the specamenb'of which. 
we shall speak is miles from the sea, and has not 
thkslightest^cominunicaition with it through anyof 
itsinuBQleroUB fi^fersi W& refer tptbd reservoir 
of itbe <»n(ll> atOhard^ in Somersetshire, a piece 
of'watef Goi^eriog seine seventy aores^ in: which 
common, trout weighing six and eight pound$ 
wero' tfilden with the net within two yeare aft^ 
ita condtrUction ; and one was fbnvd dead on the' 
bank^ about!; the same period, whidci weighed 
nifae:tfaan a dozen pounds. These fish must hfeive 
bebn. supplied from the neighbourio^ tributary 
teodkfi^ittiwthiek a trout above six inches lao^Js 
p^fbQ|n.'hever seen; and they afibrd additional 
c 2 
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proof — If such were wanting — of the jrfiysical 
peculiarity of fish, the growth of which,, under 
favourable circumstances, has no limit, and is of 
marvellous rapidity. Not only so, but perka^ 
they throw some light upon the formation of 
species and varieties, by showing the probability 
of the Great Lake Trout, which sometimes 
reaches thirty or forty pounds, being traceable to 
an equally humble ancestry — increased in sizcy 
and altered in conformation by peculiar circumi* 
stances, and stamped at last with permanent cba«- 
racteristics, transmitted through successive gene- 
rations. 

But we must leave these extraordinaiy spedi-i 
mens, a further consideration of which would not 
only be foreign to our object, but be likely to 
convey to our inexperienced pupils n far too 
exalted idea of the kind of game they :are likely 
to capture. Ordinary river trout Beldom; exceed 
two pounds, and a fi^ of half that size will be 
considered large when it is stated that the genemJi 
weight. is not above «ix or eight ounoes* It ,may^ 
perbapSi be Jj^ down. as a general law^ that ppeft 
and ^ha^oW'-ptrewns,^ flowing over a poorepiUofi 
hftvipg their op^io i|i pooc land, or peat> pro_du90 
9maU and insipid tromt; while deeper streams^. iUl 
a rich &o^y and shaded at intervals with margin^ 
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wood, produce trout of a large size and high culi- 
nary character. The difference arises from the 
better Bhdter and greater abundance of food 
dbM:2finable in streams of the latter description. 
It is !iM)(l the alose and bushy river, however, 
which forms the perfect trout stream— as the 
Teviest tyro in fly-fishing can testify. 

' It is om^ most earnest wish to press Upon the 
a*t«ition'(rft our readers the sbort*«ighted policy 
and'tmspoartsmanlike practice of basketing unsize-> 
able fisbw it is surprising to what an extent this 
shameful practice prevails, even among men sup- 
posed to be accomplished in the art, and interested 
ifl pursuingi it fairly. One very general excuse 
for tiie 'killihg of small fish in many rivers is, that 
ad they fbeaif the distinguidiing^n^r marks, they 
are th^refor^ parr^^^ distinct «pecies, say their 
cdptors^ of dwarfish dimensions ; — forgetting that 
Ihe young 6f dl, even the largest of the salmonideB 
(ihdtiding, of course, the comtnon trout), ai'C 
aiways^milaiiy mariced. 

' But tecent discoveries show that the parr itself 
6KM^upie8 by no means so insignificant a place as 
has hitherto been assigned to it. So far from 
beiiig of trifling value, from the supposed narrow 
HmitB of its utmost size, it has been ascertained, 
ty dareful observation and conclusive experiments 
c 3 
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conducted by competent persons, to bfe no<Jil»g 
more nor less than the sabnon itself in tfti^ ktftiit 
stage of its ^xistentfe. It is only witbin a-verf 
few years that this fact has been ' ascertained— ot 
at least promulgated — and the hdnout of the dis- 
covery, by actual exjierinito't, is Aie to Mr. Shkw, 
manager of the Duke of Buccleugh's salmon fidii* 
cries, in Scotland. This gentleman proves — and 
his statements in the main have been confirmed 1by 
the subsequent experiments of other qualified ob- 
servers— ^ that what is commonly called the pajrr is 
the salmon-fry in its first stage of growth ; — that 
in this state, as a parr,, it remains in the river in 
which it was hatched for a whole year;— that 
during the second year its outer covering of scales 
is moulted qff^, as it were, and reveals it in the 
character of the graveling, or smoult, which was 
formerly supposed to be the first stag© of the 
salmon's life ; — that when about two years old, 
bdng still in the dress of the smoult, and not 
above six inches long, it descends to the sea, and 
in the course of a few months or weeks re-enters 
th» rivei: as a grilse or salmon peal, weighing from 
two to five pounds— more or less according to tihe 
time it has passed in the salt water; — and tte^ 
on its return from a second visit to the sea, after 
the lapse of another year, it becomes a veritable 
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iahno solar, the acknowledged " king of fresh- 
water fiahes." Thus seems, at last, to be cleared 
u^ to a great extent, the uncertainty which has 
hitherto been attached to the natural history of 
this princely fish. * 

But it may be asked how it happens, if this 
theory be correct, that grilse or peal (that is, the 

* It is the opinion of Mr. Andrew Young, an observer 
equally intelligent and favourably circumstanced with Mr. 
Shaw, that although the latter is right as regards the 
changes and successive stages of salmon development) yet 
he is mistaken in point of time ; that instead of remaining 
in the parr and smoult state for two years before migrating 
to the sea for the first time, it really remains but one ; — 
^ in fact, that Mr. Shaw*s calculations are wrong by one 
whole year ; that there are no salmon-fry to be found in 
salmon rivers with transverse bars at the age of eighteen 
months (see Mr. Shaw's plates of young salmon) ; that they 
become smoults at the age of twelve months, and then 
m^rate seawards, and not at the age of twenty-four months, 
according to Mr Shaw's experimental theory.** The error 
IS accounted for by Mr. Shaw feeding the salmon ponds, in 
which he mad^ his experiments, with spring or rivulet water, 
which being of a lower temperature than the waters of the 
Jb^ith, from which he took the ova, caused a slower develop* 
ment of the infant fish. According to Mr. Young, the fish 
Of course ariri^e at maturity touch eariier than Mr* Shaw 
Ji^pdses^TeaokiDg the height of six pound^^ or thereabouts, 
t«t the ^e of eijght^en months, instead of being t^en not 
that number of inches long, as stated by die latter. We 
ti^ve not the slightest doubt about the correctness of Mr. 
'1^btiidg'a*ophiioii. > 

c 4 
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fish in an imperfect stage of its growth)^ ar^ ofiben 
taken of superior size to that of the salmon itsett^ 
and with generative functions maturely developed, 
as if a distinct species. In the Axe and othei? 
western streams, salmon, perfectly matured, are; 
to our knowledge, often taken under three op four 
pounds, while peal have been known (thougli 
rarely) to weigh as much as eleven pounds ; awi 
such, of course, is the case in other rivers. This, 
however, is accounted for by supposing the peal to 
have remained in the sea during their first visit, 
from some cause or other, for a longer time than 
was passed there by the smaller salmon during both 
their visits put together^ Speaking of the Axe 
reminds us of what may perhaps be a remarkiable 
circumstance connected with this fish— a cireittm- 
stance which, although, perhaps, capable of sati&^ 
factory explanation in harmony with Mr. SbawV 
opinions, seems at first sight to prove a diflference 
of species between the salmon and what is locally 
denominated the peal — a difference religiously be- 
lieved in by the local fishermen. We refer to the 
fact that in the little river Char, at Oharmouth, a 
salmon is not known to have been ever tafcen^ 
while peal, on the other hand, are abundant— or 
rather were^ for, thanks to the industry of the 
poachers and the shameful neglect of those who 
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Qo^it to be ihe protectors of so valuable a source 
df national' wealth, this little river, like so many 
obbcpnd of higher pretensions, is now almost de- 
popidated of a oiaqe prolific breed of migratory 
fish* The peal which it ^produced were of every 
intermec&Mte sisse^ fromt ten ounces to as many 
piowids ; but^ aa we have said, a true salmon is 
Xbot known to have been ever captured in it. We 
dbtain this information from an Axminster fisher- 
man, who, with his farther, fished this prolific 
stream foer toore than fifty years, during which 
pi^riod npj^ny thousands of fish must have been the 
reward of their indefatigable pursuit. The opinion 
of the ]f}csi fishermen of the Axe is^ that the parr, 
the pug-peat the h^vesfc-peal, and the salmon, are 
s^pAUy distinct species,; and one circumstance on 
which they found that opinion, independently of 
ahapf^ hpWts, and markings, is that of fully 
4evelop0d milt and roe being found in the smallest 
individuals of the three former kinds;, in par;r ^s 
smidl 48 two ounces -— we mean not the fiah in 
ih^ gramUfig or smoult, but the parr st^te^ or 
laither whfl,t is called the parr in the West, perhaps 
Of dijffi^^ept fish from Mr. Shaw's parr. Peal of ks^ 
than a, pojUflid, we have often seen full of mature 
]^> Whe^tever may be the truth (and the sulyect 
deserves the most attentive investigation), there 
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can be no doubt that the parr and trout, at all 
events, are distinct species, though both, in their 
younger stages, are similarly distinguished with 
the blue marks on their sides, which are fancifully 
likened to impressions of the fingers. It must 
not be supposed that we presume to question Mr. 
Shaw's opinion, which (except in point of time, a9 
before mentioned) is now universally reqeived by 
naturalists, and of the correctness of which we 
have not the slightest doubt, but we may observe 
that these seeming discrepancies may possibly 
arise from a confusion of terms — that Mr- Shaw's 
parr and grilse may be different fish from what are 
called the parr and peal of the western wafers. If 
this be so, the question arises whether at least one^ 
if not both, of these last-named fish have hitherto 
been described by naturalists.* Of the two kinds 

* Since the above was written, we have enjoyed the 
perusal of the Book of the Salmon, by Ephemera and 
Andrew Young, in which those gentlemen question th^ 
correctness of the term parr^ as employed by Mn Shawl 
They say, speaking of the growth of salmon-fry, ** The 
£sh now [at between nine and ten months old] resembles 
the little trout, called the parr ; but its fins are muol 
longer than those of that little fish, and its whole ^hape id 
much less perfect. Not observing these marks of distline* 
tion has led to the confounding of salmon-fry with parr,**-«- 
calling them, indeed, * parr,' as Mr. Shaw and his foHowew 
do ; whereas the parr is a distinct adult fish, of the rivGiv 
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of peal (both very different from the sea-trout, 
wbich also haunts the stream we have mentioned), 
Ae^lalgest, called the pug-peal, run from two to 
€f%fat pounds, and ascend the river from the sea 
during May, June, and July. The harvest-peal 
83^ fr<om six ounces to a pound and a half, and do 
not eomiiaence their ascent for six weeks after the 
larger sort, but both are in the river at the same 
tiflae during part of the season. The salmon come 
in later still, and all return to the sea about the 
same time, together with the graveling or smoults, 
in the floods of early spring. But we cannot here 
devote greater space to this important and interest- 
\^g subject. Our primary object for introducing 
it has been already stated, namely, to assist in re- 
moving an unjustifiable excuse for the wanton 
destruction of diminutive fish. 

The trout is in best season from April to 
October, when the general spawning begins. The 
period forcommencing fly-fishing varies in different 
localities and in different seasons. On most May- 



trout species.** We have no doubt of the existence of this 
4imiuuliye species in most trout streams, but it is not 
easify distinguished from salmon-fry of the same size pre- 
vious to assuming its migratory dress, and therefore our 
caution against the capture of aU small fish, in rivers fre- 
quented by salmon, becomes the more important. 
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fly rivers it does not take place much before the 
appearance of that insect in the end of May, while 
in many localities the height of the fly-fishing 
season has passed for weeks before that period. 
No specific date, therefore, can be generally apjdi*- 
cable. 

The Ixout partakes somewhat of the habits of 
the salmon in migratii^ up the stream on th^ 
approach of the. spawning time in ftutix^n, btt 
not to the sa^e ei^tenU The object, in both cs^ei', 
is to arrive a^a spot which instinct teaches them' 
is best fiuitpdfQr. spawning— + that is^ ill piJre; 
shallow, rumiing water^. towards tihe a{>ri3ig h^ad; 
The trout of the rufaixa, , stream, asoelid towards its 
source, ^ud into tl^e. smaller streams whkh con^ 
tribute to it ; and those in the latter posh upwatd^ 
and ir^to the still smaller brooks with whSch tbe" 
tributaries also have pommunioatioii, selecting on' 
their way the proper places for their purpose. The 
important operation of spawning is thus desdribed ' 
by Mr. Mudi^, in Hs interesting work, ** The' 
British N^^ur^U^t; "-^" The eggs 6t ova ^sltg 
fiirst deposited:, and ^hem the milt> over tbem,, and 
they are. then wholjy or partially covered with; 
sand pr grav^L . . The bottom of dear running- 
wg^t^r is tbeb^st adapted for iJie purpose, and this 
is thp Jiind of ground which'the trout instincrively 
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cboose for their operations. Four or five weeks 

are supposed to be sufficient for the hatching of 

the eggs, but that depends a good deal on the 

situation and the weather — the eggs in a shallow 

mountain stream, which is apt to freeze, being 

supposed to remain unhatched till the ice be 

cleared away in the spring. When the young 

fish first make their appearance they are not 

wholly detached from the egg, but have a portion 

oC the yolk attached to the lower part of their 

bodies, which is understood to constitute thei^ 

first Butriment. It does not appear that the eggs 

can be hatched in water that is distilled, or in any 

otb^ manner deprived of air, or in that which is 

impregnated with lime, or any other ingredient 

that is deleterious to the fish in a grown state. 

Same have even said that they have seen the 

young trout, still attached to the remains of the 

eggs, upon a shallow sand bank, poking their 

little heads- above the water ; but, though we have 

loctoed fon this, we have not found it, neither have 

we found the trout ddhering to the place where 

tl».flpaiwii^had be^ deported. We have seen it 

imihe case of tbb salmon, and thus can have no 

dQubti that lit'lftlso happ^s with the trout. About 

a-wteek^M*. tcudaya after the first bursting of the 

eg^ jtib&ifiyare entirely clear of it, and begin to 
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seek their food with avidity — preying upon yery 
minute insects and larvas^ though there aue some 
larvss which are said to prey, in turn, upon ihdm^. 
while they are also the prey of all larger fisl|^> 
even those of their own species," » ' 

A new theory of the spawning of salmon, and 
we suppose of aU other &hes*^a theory totaUy- 
at variance with all received and time-^hofiovreci 
notions of the economy of this interesting poiidotL 
of creation (not, perhaps, the better -for being 
time-honoured)-^ has recently been pro^oimdedt 
by Mr. Stoddart.* This gentleman is of opinicin 
that fishes da not differ from land animals in tlheir 
manner of copulation; that imphregnktion of iber 
female taJces place in the usual way, by actual, 
contatet of the sexes, immediately aft^r dpawhing*; 
and that this is the chief purpose for which *he? 
male fish seeks the female at the spawning bed, 
instead of that of shedding his milt upoi the^^i- 
eluded ova, " It is not," says he, " au impr<egnar/ 
tion of the shedded or flowing ova that takes 
place, but an Impregnation of the 6vaHa aftet^ 
spawning ; and this for the purpose pf endowing * 

♦ See The Angler's Companion to the Rivers wnd LaheA 
of ScotU/md. The autlior of this work is an excelled wiilc&i:;^ 
on piscatorial subjects, besides being a powerful poet> mi . 
a verjr able aivl ^thusiastic " brpther of the. angle." . . . :- 
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or fructifymg tJie next year's deposit,'' Mr, Stod- 
dart supports this opinion with much ingenuity 
and force ; but being merely theoretical, it must 
oaly be received with caution by those who may 
be disposed to regard it favourably; while, like 
every innofvation upon established system, it has 
not escaped pretty general opposition, nor the 
sereresft criticism of opposing writers.* In spite 
of all this, howeiyer, Mr. Stoddart is more than 
erer convinced of the correctness of his opinion, 
thei iresu^t of further observation by himself amd 
others; and in a private communication with which 
we have l»een favoured, he expresses the hope 
and belief: that he shall shortly be enabled to 
present the public with an overwhekning mass 
of indisputable evidence in confirmatioin of his 
vic}w&t> 1 " 

* ^.The North Britieh Beview, for Mf7, 1848- , 
f Mr. Stoddart will assuredly fail, if the experiments of 
Mr: AiidiiiW Young (the well-known manager of the Duke 
of Sbthetlaikd*s salmon fisheries), detailed in Ephlemera^s 
BppJ^.of % Salmon, were fairly condw^ted and.ai^e faith- 
ftdly recorded : — "He [Mr. A. Young] took a female 
si^bb,' exuded by manipulation a portion of her oya, and 
haying simply done so, he buried it beneath the gray el. of 
oii«^|>krt xMf nn artificial spawning-pond. From the same 
sitootf be exuded another portion of oya ; but befbre he 
cdywed H oyer with the gravel of another portion of his 
spawning-bod, he impregnated it by pressing milt from the 
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For s6me time both before and after spawnings 
the parent trout are unfit for the table — they 
become black about the head and body, and their 
flesh is soft, watery, and unwholesome. After 
the operation, when they return to the deep still 
water, where they pass the winter, their shape 
and colour undergo great alterations. They be- 
come lank and lean, their heads appear dispropor- 
tionally large, and their bodies acquire a dusky 
and disagreeable hue, little resembling th^ usual 
bright and beautiful tints, the contemplation of 
which induced our patriarch, the enthusiastic 
Izaac, to exclaim with Solomon, " every thing is 
beautiful in its season.'* What is worse, their skin^ 
particularly near their gills, becomes infested with 
a parasitic insect {Lernea trutta), which is a kind 

male salmon, and causing it to come in contact with the 
last ova deposited. He then covered them in beneath the 
gravel, and in due time thej produced fish. The ova Jie 
had covered in without impregnation produced nothing. He 
repeated the experiment frequently, and always with similar 
results. He has even taken two female salmon , in the act 
of spawning. The ova of one he impregnated with milt 
from a male ; the ova of the other he did not impregnate. 
He covered in each under equal conditions, apart, in the 
same spawning-bed. The ova that he had caused to be 
impregnated were productive ; the other proved perfectly- 
barren. This experiment was repeated, and the result waa 
ever the same." 
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of ^iminutm leieab> in shape reaeiiibluiig a email 
olot^ aod calM bjjr WfdtcHai ^^the sug or trout 
loiiie.r The fish' remam id this istate till returor^ 
ing spring r^edrl^ite itbYJgoratiBg influenco^ pror 
dtieiiig 4bididaiioe' of fo0<l^ and eiaablipg them tx> 
vembye td the move shallow, parte oS tb^ stream 
and it6 fitickles^^ up Tilmk they advanoe hj 4e^ 
gnea. Heio>, becomii^g gmdnally purified and 
i^rengUieaedy they aire at laat fair game for the 
^K)cl8iii«il^ if tibjsjr hf ohaBEnce e9Cf^ the wilea of 
the pro«|Ung .poaeber^ who are ^owed by an 
indifl^orenit le^atOi^e* to destroy so wantonly a 
liusgejproportion^of (Whafr might, with hardly any 
tiid^ldey become staple food for the dense popula^ 
imi tof : theae islander ai^ be an endlesa source of 
famj^oent imdl healthful enjoyment. 

Trout, in common with most kinds of fish, feed 
dnc% by nl^t; but in cloudy weather, and, 
Whbii the trtiter is discoloured, even in sunshine, 
l^ey often feed in the day-time — induced, no 
doubt^' by the similarity to their vision of these 
con<£tioni^ of the water and atmosphere to the 
evening twi%ht, and by the presence of a tempi- 
ii^ quantity of flies or other kinds of food. At 
any rate, cloudy days are those on which the 
angler^ wiles are most likely to be successfuL 
The trout then haunt, for feeding places, the. sides 

D 
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and tails of swift currents, or scours (called in tlie 
west of England stickles)^ little turns and eddieai, 
where insects are carried by the stream, and manj 
other places, a knowledge of which is indispens- 
able to successful practice. Indeed, it is a fact 
which we would earnestly impress upon the asr- 
pirant to piscatorial renown, that to know where 
to cast the flies is nearly as important as to kno^r 
how to cast them. A person ignorant of the 
former would have almost as little chance of suo- 
cess as if he were unable to perform the latter 
It is true that in early spring, when food is scarce 
and the fish are obliged to depart in some measure 
from their usual stationary habits, in order to pro- 
cure a meal, his random-thrown flies may some^ 
times fall in the way of " a passing inhabitant of 
the liquid element ; " but when, as the season ad- 
vances, this necessity for roving is at an end -*- 
when the fish obtain their prey with no other 
trouble than that of seizing it — occupying parti- 
cular feeding-places, and taking at pleasure the 
food within their ken — in this case, he who 
would ensnare 

" The monarch of the brook" 

must not expect that ''monarch" to leave his 
dining room and rush headlong after " the trea- 
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dierous files," wherever they may happen to be! 
Certainly not. He must have the politeness to 
*^drop a line," neatly and carefully, at the mo»- 
nstrdiial dwelling, coax its occupant to accept of 
the proffered invitation — to be led a dance by the 
nose, and, in due course, to be transferred, con 
amore, into the osier retreat of his fish basket. 
But to be serious. This knowledge, as we have 
said, is indispensable, and it can only be acquired 
by observation and experience, for the peculiari- 
ties of every river render it impossible to give 
general instructions. 

It is thought probable — and the opinion is 
supported by Buffon, Yarrell, and many other emi- 
nent naturalists — that fishes are led to their prey 
tjhiefly by their sense of smelling. Such, indeed^ 
is the abundance of the olfactory nerves in certain 
fishes, that the celebrated Cuvier conjectured that 
** something more important than the occasional 
power of smelling is given them." This addi- 
tional function he conceived to be that of recog* 
nising certain substances not in themselves odori- 
ferous when mixed with or dissolved in water — 
thus enabling the fish to make a selection of such 
waters as may be purest, or otherwise adapted to 
their habits. Mr. Stoddart is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in stating that trout, when feeding on fliesi, 
D 2 
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trost, in general, more to their sight in seeiiig 
them than to their sense o£ smelling; and that 
they dart at them with a velodty too great to be 
cheeked by any sudden discovery. Some nattt**' 
ralists entertain contrary opinions as to the facnll^ 
of smelling in fish. Among them is Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, who (in an ably written chapter in 
Ephemera's "Handbook of Angling") places it 
"next in order to that of hearing, and gready 
inferior to sight.** 

Naturalists are not fully agreed about the power 
of vision in fidies ; indeed, unanunity cannot he 
expected on a subject depending so much upon 
analogy and conjecture. Mr. Yarrell says — ** the 
external structure of the eye itself is but slightly 
rounded, but the lens is spherical,— a struetute 
which, in a dense medium, affords intense po(w^ 
of vision at short or moderate distances ra&er 
than a long sight. When water is clear, smooiii, 
and undisturbed, the sight of fishes is very acute. 
This is well known to anglers, who prefer a 
breeze that ruffles the surface, well known^ that 
they can approach much nearer the objects bf 
their pursuit, and carry on their various deoeptiohs 
with a much bett^ chance of success." ProffflBor 
Renme, Professor Wilson, and some other modem 
writers, who w?e the advocates of the non-imita- 
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tkn system of fiynfishing^ thos found their the(»7 : 
•*^*^ The form of the eye in fishes proves that thej 
are all very short-sighted ; so much so^ that the 
dense medium of water can have but small in- 
fluence in extending their visicm, which must be 
further lumted frcxn the eye being covered by the 
common skin of the head, in order to defend the 
eye-ball, as there are no eyelids for this purpose 
as in other animals. This indistinctness of vision 
may be observed, by any one who will take the 
trouble, in the gold and silver fish usually kept in 
passes. It is of considerable importance for the 
SBgler to bear this indistinctness of vision in 
fishes dways in mind, as much of his success 
inust depend on being guided thereby. The 
shadow, for example, which will be cast upon the 
water by having the sun in his back, will have 
the same effect in frightening the fish as if it 
were caused by a harmless sheep or a prowling 
otter; and the poor fishes, being unable to dis- 
criminate between friends and enemies, dart away 
in terror at every shadow which crosses them* 
The same indistinctness of vision will prove the 
decided fallacy of the supposed art of the routine 
angler, who fancies the fish are so well skilled in 
the colours and forms of particular flies as to 
refuse all other sorts on particular seasons and 
j> 3 
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d^ys^ and even at different periods of tbe same 
day. Nothing can be more preposterous tihan 
such a notion^ universal though it be amongst ih^ 
most experien()ed anglers ; yet, at the same time^ 
I am well aware tlmt the facts are cert^un upon 
which they found the fancy, but are to be ao* 
counted for on a totally different principle. The 
fish appear to seize upon an artificial fly, because^ 
when drawn along the water, it has the appear^ 
ance of being a living insect, whose species is 
quite unimportant, as all insects are equally 
welcome. The aim of the angler, accordingly^ 
ought to be to have his artificial fly calculated, by- 
its form and colours*, to attract the notice of the 
fish, in which case he has a much greater chance 
of success than by making the greatest efforts to 
imitate any particular species of fly." This ex* 
tract, from ** The Alphabet of Angling," contains 
the substance of Professor Bennie's remarks cm. 
this subject, — a subject to which we shall revert 
in a subsequent chapter, remarking at present 
that we are forcibly struck with the idea thl^; 

* The learned Professor appears to Lave forgotten what 
he had just said about *' colours and forms.*^ The '^ routxnie 
system" is very ingeniously defended from the Professorts 
" heretical innovations '* by Messrs. Shipley and Fitzgibbon. 
See their Treatise on Fly^Fishing^ chap. vii. 
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kidistiBCtness of vision in fishes seems incompatible 
with the harmonious arrangements and wise adap- 
taitions of Providence, as manifested in every 
object of creation. It seems strange that a 
creature, provided with organs of the most rapid 
motion, and using them freely and fearlessly both 
in escaping from its enemies and in avoiding the 
numerous obstructions which constantly present 
themselves in the element in which it lives, should 
yet be deficient in organs so indispensable to this 
freedom of motion as those of seeing. The sight 
of birds is exquisitely acute ; and therefore it is 
no wonder that, in their rapid flints through the 
air, they should never come in contact with one 
another, or with the obstacles which we constantly 
see them avoid: but it certainly would be a 
Btrange anomaly if fish — the motions of which 
ore still more rapid than those of birds — should 
also escape similar mischances, as we all know 
they do, and yet possess only the " indistinctness of 
vision" ascribed to them by Professor Bennie. It 
Beems unnatural to associate, in the same creature, 
rapidity of motion with defective sight ; and, until 
such an association is admitted by all naturalists, 
j0r at least has preponderating evidence in its 
favour, and is found not at variance with the 
general laws of nature, we do not see why plain- 

2> 4 
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going anglers, although it may prove that iinsy 
labour also under similar " indistimstness of viedon^ 
(intellectually speaking), should not venture to 
question the correctness of even a professor's 
notions, particularly when a difiference of opmion^ 
on anatomical and other grounds, exists among 
naturafiste themselves, and when a new anglii^ 
theory is founded on those notions. Mr. Eras- 
mus Wilson, in summing up a minute conside- 
ration of the subject, thus declares his opinion: 
— " Whether, therefore, we regard the mechanical 
or the vital apparatus of the organ of vision, or 
whether we pursue the inquiry by anatomical 
investigation, or by observation of the habits of 
the animals, we have the clearest evidence before 
us that the faculty of s%ht in fishes is one of their 
highest sentient endowments." Our readers will 
judge for themselves as to the respective merits of 
these conflicting opinions. 

If it be true that fish possess the faculty of 
smelling in the perfection ascribed to them by 
some naturalists, as mentioned in a preceding 
page, it cannot be unreasonable to suppose that 
rather from the lack of odour in the artificial fly 
than from anything wrongf in its appearance, trout ' 
sometimes rise snappkhly, or short, without taking 
it. On these occasions it is probable that they 
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Iiove already fed to rq>Ietioo, and, from being 
indifferent about farther risings are' the more dif- 
fioult to be deceived. Some affinn tliat, in this 
GBse) the application to the artificial fly of a email 
pardon of a worm or fly, or of any other substance 
composing the food of trout, will often, from its 
emission of odour, induce the fish to seize the 
previously rejected bait We know, also, that 
rhodium, oil of amseed, assafoetida, and other 
aromatics, are said to possess marvellously attrao* 
tive properties, and to be in frequent use by many 
ultra '^cannie" craftsmen. We are not at all 
inclined^ however, to apply this knowledge to 
any practical purpose — piscatorially speaking — 
though we presume not to say that it is equally 
imworthy the attention of the naturalist. 

Although anatomical observation has proved 
the existence of the organs of hearing in most 
species of fish, there can be no question that, as 
afifecting his sport, the angler need be under no 
concern about them. The result of numerous 
e^qpeiiments with fire-arms and otherwise has con- 
firmed us in the opinion which our own es^erience 
had kmg before induced. Who ever dreamed of 
imputii^ his piscatory success to the observance 
of taciturnity, admirable quality though it be -— 
a quality of which we would not say a syllable in 
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disparagement? We remember on one occasion' 
having firdt*rate sport within ten yards of a band 
of inebriated musicians (pardon the pr(^natioiQ> 
O Apollo !) who favoured us with a special sere* 
nade in a style any thing but dolce e piana*^-^ 
half stunning us with the squeak of clarinets, 
the clang of trumpets, and the thunder of a roll- 
ing drum, amid the uproar of a fight among the 
bystanders. We endured the din with proper 
equanimity, landing fish after fish at the very feet 
of our disturbera, without suspecting th^n of 
Glenkindie's power to attract our speckled cap- 
tives, and yet experiencing no contrary effect. 

Professor James Wilson — a brother of the 
delightful and celebrated ^^Christopher North," 
and the author of the excellent article on. Angling 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica — alluding to 
this subject, in that article, says: — ^* There is no 
doubt that fishes possess the power of hearing, 
though merely as a general sense of sound, and in 
all probability without the power of perceiving 
any variety or range of intonation. It appears 
to us that the simple fact of fishes being, as a 
class, almost, if not entirely, mute, is of itsdf a 
logical ground for believing that their perceptions 
of sound are extremely dull." 

The voracity and omniverous propensities of 
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fishes are well known* The trout feeds on flies, 
ttioths^ worms, snails, beetles, laryaB, shell-fish, the 
spftwn of other'' fishes (particularly that of the 
salmon, which forms an excellent bait), grass- 
hoppers, smaller^ fishes of every kind, not even 
excepting those of its own species — in a word, it 
devours indiscriminately, and with equal avidity, 
^ ev&ry minute thing that swimmeth in the 
waters." Nor is it always satisfied with tit-bits 
and morsels, for even frogs, mice, water-lizards, 
said (though with less probability) toads, are said 
to deserve a not inconspicuous position in its 
"bill of fare." 

Flies— as we have before illustrated — are by 
&r the most nutritious kind of food. Of these 
beautiful insects there are many hundreds of 
species, some fifty or sixty of which, at leasts 
comprise the angler's catalogue of "imitations." 
We ought, perhaps, to have mentioned earlier 
that the action made by trout to seize their 
winged prey, as it floats upon or hovers imme- 
diately over the surface of the water, is called, in 
angling phraseology, " rising." 

We shall appropriate the following chapter to 
a brief account — obt^ed from the best sources 
— of some of the principal flies, concluding the 
present chapter with remarkiog (though the cir- 
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cumstance may be too obvious to require pointing 
out) that the practice of fly-fishing, in addition to 
numerous other recommendations, which it would 
be superfluous to enumerate, presents peculiar 
facilities for studying some of the most interesting 
productions of nature. The habits of fishes and 
of the insects on which they prey — extensive 
and important sections of the animal kingdom — 
with " many curious and interesting facts," adds 
Sir Humphrey Davy, himself an accompHslied 
naturalist and fly-fisher — " we really forced upon 
the angler^s observation ; " so that inaddition to the 
enjoyment derived from the practice of angliiig5 
the seeds of still more pleasurable and intellectual 
pursuits cannot fail to be sown, if the soil be of 
anything like the proper character to receive 
them. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

*' Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wisdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends." 

Thomson. 

Fbom the flies, of infinite variety, which haunt 
Ae water^ iihe trout makes no invidious selection ; 
ally as their successive genera spring into ezist- 
eiiee, in the wonderful economy of insect birth, 
become its greedy and welcome prey. By far the 
greater portion of those delicate and firagile crea- 
tures—- those " emblems of human life, and beings 
of a day" — which form the food of trout, are 
produced from larvae which inhabit the water. 
These are strictly aquatic flies. But not a few 
species found upon the water are bred upon the 
land, and are indebted to the wind, or some other 
accidental cause, for their transition to another 
element Among these last are the cow-dung 
fly, the hazel fly, the ant fly, and many other 
well known species. 

The flies which are most commonly imitated 
by "routine anglers" belong to two families of 
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the aquatic kind^ one of which is called bj 
naturalists PhryganidcSy and the oih&r Ephemeridm. 
The fonner is included in the order Trkhoptera 
and the latter in the wder Neuroptera. The 
phryganidae are familiarly termed cad or ccuidis 
Jliesy and sometimes water moths. The different 
British species, of which there are upwards of 
two hundred, are known by the names of gran- 
nam, sand fly, hare's flax, and from their colour, 
yellow flies, dnnamon flies, and the like. Flies 
of this family are distinguished, amwig other more 
minute peculiarities, by four large dark-coloured 
wings, pervaded by numerous veins, through 
which the blood — or, more correctly speaking, k 
fluid corresponding to what in animals is called 
the blood — is said to have been discovered to 
circulate. The wings are longer than the body 
of the insect, and when at rest lie flat along its 
back — the foremost and lai^er pair being folded 
over the hindermost pair. The shape and position 
of the wings, indeed, resemble those of moths, 
but the downy substance found upon the wings of 
the latter is altogether wanting. The antennmy 
or feelers — which emanate from the front of tke 
head, and appear like horns — are very long; 
and the legs are long, dark, and slender. 

The females lay their eggs upon the leaves (^ 
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oyeiixangiDg trees and bushes to which thej 
adhere till they are hatched — a process which, 
in Bummer weather. Boon takes place* The 
eggs produce little six-legged larv^ which fall 
into the water, and immediately set about 
constructing for themselves tube-like cases in 
which to reside secure from their numerotte 
enemies — in the list of which are other larvaB 
and fishes. When seen at the. bottom of the 
water these cases appear like short bits of stick, 
but they will be found, on examination, to be 
regularly and beautifully constructed of various 
materials — some of minute portions of the leaves 
and other parts of aquatic plants ; others of pieces 
of reed, grass, and the like; and many of fine 
gravel, sand, and even little shell fish, — each 
species selecting its peculiar materials, which are 
neatly and strongly cemented together with a kind 
of glue, which the larvae produce, and which com- 
pletely resists the action of water. The cases are 
lined inside with a kind of silk, which the insect 
spins from its mouth in the same manner that ca- 
terpillars da The cases of most species being 
specifically lighter than water, the larvse swim 
with facility, and thus have a greater range for 
their food than those species which inhabit cases 
composed of denser materials. These last are 
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necessarily confined to the bottom for their food, 
and thatj no doubts is the particular place at 
which it can be found — the different species being 
of course led hj instinct to select the proper and 
peculiar materials for their habitations. ^'Pro- 
fessor Bennie," says a writer in the Saturday 
Magazine^ **made repeated experiments with the 
larvad of the phryganidae, in order to ascertidn 
their mode of building. He deprived them of 
their coverings^ and furnished them with materials 
for constructing new ones. He found that they 
worked at first in a very clumsy manner — attach* 
ing with threads of silk a great number of chips 
to whatever materials were within their reach, 
and thus surrounding themselves with materiab, 
many of which are never used in the perfect 
building. Unskilful as their efforts may at first 
appear, there is much wisdom in this aggregation 
of all the substances within their reach before 
their dwelling k actually commenced ; for when 
these preparations are completed, they are able to 
devote their whole attention to the building, and 
to select the requisite materials from the heap 
close at hand." 

The larv» feed principally on tender aquatic 
plants, but some species are carnivorous — preying 
on smaller insects, even of their own kind. Taken 
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out of their c^aes^ the laryae are often used as bait 
for trout and other fish. Their eases are open at 
each extremity^ and when feeding or crawling 
they expose their head and legfl^ which are in- 
stantly withdrawn on the slightest alann^ and 
their hinder parts are fumiahed with two hook- 
like appendages^ with which they are attached to 
their cases^ and thus can draw them along as a 
snail does its shell. 

After having passed sufficient time in the larva 
state to arrive at the proper degree of maturity, 
the insect fastens its case to the stem of some 
water plant, or other substance, and, dosing it at 
each extremity with a kind of fftating^ through 
which the water necessary for respiration flows, it 
turns to an inactive pupa, which is a further step 
towards its perfect state, the rudiments of which, 
indeed, now become clearly perceptible. In a 
few days it issues from its outer case, rises to the 
surface of the watea*, and, bursting its pupa skin, 
appears in its last and perfect form of a beau- 
tiful fly. 

The time at which this class of flies appears on 
the water depends on the temperature of the 
season. If it be mild, the sand fly will be seen 
in the end of March. This fly is much more 
abundant on some rivers than on others, and its 

E 
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imitation is more or less used in these different 
localities. * Bainbridge, Sonalds, and some other 
writers, speak highly of its " killing" properties. 
lAs the season advances the phryganidae appear 
only in the mornings and evenings; and in the 
height of summer, during the night only, — thus 
approximating to moths in their habits as well as 
conformation. The grannam, which is also called 
the green tail, from the colpur of the bag of eggs 
in the female, first appears in April, and may be 
seen flitting, in infinite numbers, about the sides 
of the stream, and among the bushes on its banks. 
In warm weather during May and June, the 
angler should be at work by sunrise, for he will 
find the fish disposed for early breakfast on the 
grannams and other flies which soFs first beams 
bring into existence; and, as the summer ad- 
vances, he may expect the fish to be more inclined 
for their winged feast at daybreak, and in the 
** shades of evening," than during the heat and 
lassitude of the day. The male grannam is called 
the hare's flax, and is not, of course, in posses- 
sion of the green caudal appendage of the female. 

♦ Careful and complete instructions for dressing the 
various flies mentioned here and elsewhere in this work, 
and lists of the proper materials for the purpose, will be 
found in subsequent chapters. 
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The cinnamon fly, of which there are seyeral 
varieties, comes on the water in August. It 
much resembles the sand flj of ApriL 

The family Ephemertdce comprises a tribe of 
insects very different in their appearance and 
habits from the phryganidsB already described. 
Their antennae, or feelers, are very small, and 
their wings — which, in the smaller species, are 
very delicate and nearly transparent — stand 
erect on their backs, like those of the butterfly. 
They have two pairs of wings, the hindermost of 
which is very much smaller than the anterior pair. 
Their bodies are soft, small, and elongated, and 
from their extremity proceed two (in a few species 
three) long hair-like filaments, called SetcBy or, in 
less scientific language, taik, or whisks. The 
ephemeridae, in their perfect state, are the most 
short lived of insects — hence their name. Their 
longest life extends but to a few hours ; some 
species to only a few minutes. In the boxes of 
naturalists, however, they have been kept alive for 
more than ten days, but, as Mr. Westwood re- 
marks, '^ there can be no doubt that had these 
individuals been at large and capable of pursumg 
their natural habits, their existence would have 
been as short as that of their companions." 

The female lays her eggs on the surface of the 
s 2 
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wd,ter5 and> sinking to the bottom, they are soon 
hatched. Although the life of the insect, in ite 
perfect state, is so very short, such is by no means 
the case in the larval stage of its existence. In 
some species two or three years elapse between 
the hatching of the egg and the appearance of the 
insect in the winged etate. That time is passed 
at the bottom, where the insect undergoes various 
tranamutations, each gradually fitting it for its 
brief existence in another element. Unlike the 
phrygauidas, these larvas do not construct cases in 
which to take up their residence, but they hide 
themselves under stones and amcHig 'the roots of 
plants — sometimes collecting together in great 
numbers. Some excavate holes in the mud at the 
bottom and along the banks below the surface of 
the water. These retreats consist of two tunnels, 
each having an external opening, and connected 
inside at the extremity. The object of this con- 
trivance is to allow free ingress and egress to the 
inmate. Were there but one straight perforation 
the insect would be obliged to turn itself quite 
round to e&ct its object, which would be attended 
with great inconvenience, from the diameter of the 
tunnel being litlie larger than that of its own 
body. The burrowing kinds seldom quit their 
retreats, but the others range about very actively. 
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feeding upon vegetable matter. It is stated by 
some writers that the former feed upon the cky, 
in which their hcdes are made. Swammerdam, 
the celebrated Dutch naturalist^ found that sub-* 
stance in their stomach and intestines. ^^ It is 
therefore most probable," says Mr. Westwood, 
^^ that when the larva has assimilated the decaying 
T^etable matter contained in the mud, the earthy 
particles are discharged. The larva is provided 
with six legs, and what are regarded by some 
writers as a row of fins on each side of the body. 
These fin-like appendages, however, are, with 
greater probability, considered by other writers to 
be the organs of breathing — answering to tho 
lungs of land animals, and to the gills of fishes. 
They are constantly in motion, and are pervaded 
by little tubes, very curiously arranged, through 
which the air is supposed to pass. The general 
form of the larvae resembles that of the perfect 
insect, with the exception, of course, of wings, and 
the likeness becomes more and more app6u*ent 
after each moulting. Its last change, in the water, 
is into the pupa state, and when this has taken 
place and the atmosphere is of the proper tem- 
perature, the insect rises to the surface, and, 
emerging from its confinement in the pupa skin, 
appears in the form of a delicate fly. But its 
£ 3 
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transmutations are not yet complete, for the newly 
produced insect makes early use of its wings to 
remove to the nearest bank or tree, where it 
undergoes its final metamorphosis — shedding the 
whole of the delicate skin with which not only 
its liody, but its wings, legs, and whisks were 
covered. The cast off skin remains behind, re- 
taining for a short time the exact form of the 
insect.* After this final change the fly is brighter 
in colour, its wings are more shining and trans- 

* This wonderful operation may be witnessed by any one 
who will take the trouble to catch a blue dun, or any other 
ephemeral fly, and place it under a wine glass. Or even 
that trouble may be saved by watching, for a few minutes, 
the same kind of flies alighted on the sleeve of his coat 
during his summer-evening's ramble by the river side. 
These insects will have availed themselves of his presence 
for the express purpose of undergoing the operation, and if 
he be a lover of nature, the contemplation of such a sight 
will prove an ample return for the convenience afforded by 
the said sleeve, and for the slight interruption to his fishing 
or his walk which that contemplation may have occasioned. 
To the dwellers by the Axe we need not mention Cloakham 
bridge as a favourite resort of ephemeral flies for the 
purpose mentioned, nor as an excellent place for studying 
the economy of many other aquatic insects |; to say nothing 
about its claims to their attention for affording a pleasant 
prospect of varied scenery, and for the study of other por- 
tions of animate and inanimate nature — from the beaux 
and belles of Axminster, and the groves and lawn of Cloak- 
ham, downwards. 
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parent, and its whisks are considerably longer. 
The insect is at last, after so much labour and 
danger, in its perfect or imigo state, and being now 
furnished with organs to continue its species it 
loses no time in fidfilling the Divine command. 
Indeed, it has no time to lose. The new life, or 
rather state of existence, into which it is launched 
is but a very brief one — its very moments are 
numbered. The parental duties are hastily com- 
menced, and the life of both the male and female 
insect ceases with their accomplishment. The 
duns and other smaller species lay their eggs 
while sitting on the water, but the May-fly, and 
some others, do so whUe springing up and down 
in the air, from the surface. The whole number 
deposited by a single May-fly has been calculated 
at eight hundred, which, perhaps, is considerably 
more than that deposited by the smaller species. 
Very little time is occupied in depositing them, 
as they are arranged in two packets, the contents 
of each being cemented together with a substance 
soluble in water. These packets are deposited ^t 
the same moment, and the grains of which they 
are composed separate, and become dispersed 
in the water, to be hatched as before described. 
To counterbalance its immense prolificacy, the 
enemies of the little insect are numerous and 

E 4 
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voracious. The swallow which skims the pool, 
and the trout which breaks its surface, immolate 
thousands when in the very act of propagating 
their kind — and the latter, too, are not indifferent 
to their future winged prey when in the state 
of crawling grubs at the bottom of the wat^r. 

The blue dun appears upon the water towards 
the end of February, or earlier in mild weather, 
and continues in a succession of species and 
varieties throughout the season. After the blue 
dun has changed its first-winged coating, in the 
manner just described, it assumes a different 
colour and is called the red spinner — in which 
state it lays its eggs. Its imitation in the dun 
state, however, is most used by anglers— par- 
ticularly in the early part of the season. ** The 
term dun," observes Mr. Ronalds, ** seems to have 
been applied in a general sense to the different 
species of ephemerldse in the first winged state 
(except those of the largest size) another name 
being added to designate each species — as the 
blue dun, yellow dun, &c. In like manner the 
term spinner seems to have been applied as a 
general name for the final or perfect state of the 
same insect — another name, also, being added to 
distinguish each species, as the red spinner, the 
great red spinner," &c. The latter is the meta- 
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morphosis of the much praised and far famed 
March brown, or brown drake, as it is often 
called, which is a large brown insect of great 
beanty, and forms^ if the inhabitant of another 
element may be allowed to judge, a very tempting 
and appetible morsel. It appears on the water 
in the middle of March, and continues about 
three weeks, and sometimes rather longer.* It 
is only seen in warm days, when few duns are 
to be found, and its imitation is used most suc- 
cessfully in windy weather, upon the ranges or 
deep parts of the river. In April a species of 
pale lemon-coloured dun, with delicate gauze-like 
wings, comes on; and towards the end of the 
month is succeeded by a variety more decidedly 
yellow, with wings of nearly the same colour as 
the body. The spirihers to which these duns 
change are of lighter and darker red in pro- 
portion to the yellow tint of their precursors. 
As the season advances, the duns, in both their 
winged stages, become gradually darker, and by the 
middle of September they acquire the same hue 
as on their first appearance in spring. A variety 

* When a fly is spoken of as remaining on the water for 
a certain time, it must be remembered that not an tWt- 
viducd^ but a species, is meant — a new generation being 
hatched every day, and often every hour. 
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called the September blue is very prevalent 
during the whole of autumn. It is very small 
and nearly white. The iron blue, or Scotchman, 
is one of the most delicate and beautiful of water 
flies. It is most abundant, on cold days, from 
the middle of April to the middle of May, but 
it is occasionally on the water through the rest 
of the season. Its imitation is in great repute, 
being on many rivers what the May-fly is on 
others — one of the best and most favourite 
flies. Its little body and wings are very dark 
blue, and its legs yellow. After casting its skin 
it appears in the very different garb of the white 
or silver spinner — the imitation of which is 
chiefly used in summer evening fishing. Of the 
British ephemeridae the largest is E. vulgata — 
the May-fly. This beautiful insect, though 
totally unknown in many rivers, literally swarms 
in others. It usually appears towards the end 
of May, and continues in season about a month* 
It is greedily taken by trout, which soon give 
ample proof of its nutritious qualities ; and its 
imitation — particularly if dressed smaller than 
usual — may be very successfully used, especially 
in windy [weather. In its first winged state it 
is known by the name of the green drake. The 
female changes to the grey drake, and the male 
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to the black drake — which last is seldom imi- 
tated artificially. 

It is somewhat extraordinary — and we are not 
the first to notice the circumstance — that the na- 
tural history of the May-fly should be so little 
understood by many of the best anglers on the 
rivers on which it abounds. It is generally be- 
lieved to spring from a cad-case similar to that of 
the stone fly. The idea is altogether erroneous. 
These identical species, indeed, are the leading 
English members of two distinct classes of insects, 
widely differing from ea<jh other, in their struc- 
ture and habits, during every state of their exist- 
ence. 

The stone fly belongs to the family PerlidcSy 
which is included in the same order as the ephe- 
meridse. It is a very large brown insect, in 
season during April and May, and its imitation is 
only fished with in windy weather. To the same 
family belong also the yellow sally, appearing in 
May; the willow fly — a large insect, though 
much smaller than the stone fly, and easily recog- 
nised by its habit of fluttering about on the sur- 
face of the water ; and the red fly, which appears 
in February, or earlier in mild weather, and con- 
tinues till April. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" The rod fine tapering with elastic spring, 
Snatched from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender wat'ry stores prepare." 

Thomsok. 

In the natural order of our piscatorial lessons the 
selection of the various implements required for 
the pursuit of our art presents indisputable claims 
for consideration at this stage of our labours. 

It may be well to observe that we shall not 
attempt to give instructions for the manufacture 
of all the different articles, because such instruc- 
tions would occupy a great deal more space than 
would perhaps be commensurate with their utility. 
Nobody, now-a-day, thinks of becoming his own 
rod or reel maker, except professionally. Most 
of us are too closely engaged with the active 
duties of life to find time for such a purpose ; and 
those who are not, have rarely the mechanical 
ability, or, if so, the inclination, to apply them- 
selves to the task. And the necessity for such 
amateur manufacture is obviated by the facility 
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and comparative cheapness with which every article 
can now be procured in all parts of the country, 
in a style of workmanship unmistakably charac- 
terised by the extraordinary improvement which 
the last few years have so conspicuously developed 
in all our industrial productions, whether minis- 
tering to the wants or to the amusements of man- 
kind. Except in the case of flies, therefore, to 
which these remarks can hardly be so generally 
applicable, we shall confine ourselves to such a 
description of the necessary implements as we may 
consider necessary to enable our pupils to make 
a judicious selection of them — to detect infe- 
riority, and to know what constitutes excellence. 
We proceed first, then, to treat of the fly-fisher's 
rod, and then, seriatim^ of his tackle, or, as it is 
called by Dame Juliana Berners, his " barneys,"* 

* This lady was the first angling author, or at least the 
first who published a printed book on the subject. She 
wrote that curious production, The Bake of St. AlbarCs, 
which was "imprinted" at Westminster, by Wynkin de 
Worde, the assistant and friend of Caxton. This '* Boke " 
was published originally without " the Treatyse of Fyssh- 
inge,** which was added to it for the first time in 1496. 
Bame Juliana, who was eminent for piety and learning, and 
whose name ought to be held in veneration by anglers in all 
ages, was prioress of the nunnery of St. Sopwell, near 
St. Alban's, Hertfordshire, and her "Boke," besides the 
"Treatyse of Fysshinge" abready mentioned, contained 
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and shall conclude this division of our subject^ 
with instructions, in a separate chapter, for the 
manufacture of artificial flies. These instructions, 
we trust, will differ from those very generally- 
given in works of this description, in the important 
particular of being suflSciently simple and com- 
plete to effect an object so much oftener attempted 
than attained, namely, that of enabling a person 
of ordinary intelligence to acquire from them 
alone, with moderate application, a practical know- 
ledge of the delightful art. We say this with 
some degree of confidence, because both the letter- 
press instructions and the diagrams which illus- 
trate them are the production of practical fly- 
makers, and have been prepared with no little 
labour and care; and because more than one 
pupil, possessmg not the slightest previous know- 
ledge of the art, have by their aid alone, iu 
manuscript, become what many who manufacture 
books on angling are not — the makers of a neat 
and "killing" fly. 

In the choice of a fly-rod the purchaser must 
dismiss every idea of a whip, and remember that 
the great desideratum is power, not pliability, and 
that stiffness is one of the chief means by which 

also treatises on "Hawkynge and Huntynge," in verse, 
and also a treatbe on the method of " Blazynge of Armes.'* 
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that power can be obt^ed, supposing the rod 
be correctly made in other respects. It must be 
obvious that considerable care should be taken in 
the selection of this important implement, seeing 
that upon it so much of the angler's success de- 
pends. To insure a good cast, or to strike and 
play a large fish properly with a bad rod — that is 
to say, with a rod which is either too pliable in 
the lower part, and top-heavy, or else too rigid 
throughout and of too cumbrous a size — amounts 
to sheer impossibility. We shall endeavour to 
point out, before we have done, what we conceive 
a good rod to be, and although our notions may 
not exactly square with those of many other 
writers on the subject, we hope the reader will 
not on that account find them the less worthy of 
his attention. 

A good rod does not begin to play much till 
about the middle, whence its elasticity increases 
upwards in proportion with the gradual tapering. 
It is made of such just and correct proportions, 
and its pliability is so nicely regulated, that, 
whatever be its weight, it balances so well in 
the hand as to feel very light and free in 
using. Such a rod is — to use a figurative phrase 
— a rara avis — a thing so seldom met with as to 
become a curiosity — a piscatory treasure — ever 
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to be valued by its fortunate possessor. One 
cause of this rarity is to be found In the circum- 
stance that rod makers are seldom rod users : and 
should this not be generally the case^ the chances 
are that the ms&er does not fully understand the 
principles on which a rod ought to be constructed.. 
This may be called an ungenerous remark, but it 
is induced by our own experience and that of 
older and better anglers than ourselves -r- and the 
truth Is not always ill-naturedly told. In our 
opinion, fly-rods for the generality of trout 
streams in this country — we mean not, of 
course, the few rivers to fish which a double- 
handed rod is necessary — are usually made too 
large and too long, or else their length is out <rf 
proportion to their diameter — rendering them 
over pliable, and therefore comparatively power- 
less. A moderately stiff and small rod of eleven 
feet long, possesses infinitely greater power, aii(J 
is infinitely more pleasant to use, than a heavy 
pliable one of fourteen feet in length. In fact, 
the latter has no useful power — it will not throw 
against the wind, nor can It well. Indeed, be used 
at all in very windy weather. Some peculiar 
properties It certainly does possess, and among 
them are the undesirable ones of tiring the arm, 
failing to strike or play a fish well, and causing 
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constant entanglement of the line. The disad- 
vantages of a long and over flexible rod are well 
known to us: we can, indeed, speak y^rj feelingly 
upoa the subject, for it was once our misfortune 
to be the proprietor of one. Its original cost was 
thirty shillings, and right glad were we to ex- 
change it with a *^ brother of the angle " for a ten 
shilling rod, not above two-thirds its size, but the 
equal of which, for power and general excellence, 
we have never yet met with. Our friend, how- 
ever, was well pleased with the exchange; so 
were we — very. It is but fair to add that good 
rods are nothing like so scarce as they formerly 
were. The last three or four years have seen 
some great improvements, and — from what cause 
we presume not to say — a very general falling in 
with the opinions we have long and repeatedly 
set forth. 

As from the wrist proceeds the chief action m 
the process of throwing the line, it is obvious that 
the choice of the rod should be influenced by the 
strength or weakness of that joint. What is a 
stiff and cumbersome rod to one man may exactly 
suit another of stronger muscle ; and the same rod 
tried by a third person, possessing still greater 
strength, may handle light and airy as an en- 
chanter's wand, and, therefore, will be to him, 
r 
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comparatively speakings powfirlioas. A person 
raay determine by a very feir etfltfl-^^eiippcwing 
him to be expert in throwii^^— whether the; rod 
be handles be adapted to him or not. If it be 
properly under his Gommand> the force comnnmi-^ 
Gated by his wri8t> in wielding it> will be felt at 
the very point of the line, and the fly there will 
alight upon the wa^er quiveringly and insect-*like4 
If otherwise, the spring required in the impulsion 
of the rod will be so neutralised by the ovarwei^vt 
of the latter, that it will not be oommunioated ito 
the line, which, in consequence, will be thrown 
solely by the movement of the rod, without any 
control of the wrist, and will always fall in an 
ungovemed and slovenly manner. 

Much of what we have already said and shall 
have to say in future pages, will not, we expect, be 
fully understood by a person wholly unacquainted 
with the art ; but he will find it gradually become 
more and more intelligible as his practical experi-* 
ence increases. We therefoife recommend a person 
desirous of making hh^st equipment, to act in 
some measure under the guidance of an experi- 
enoed fnemd, if such can be met with ; or else to 
rely upon the adviee of the tradesman irom wUcmi 
he makes i his purchases — pi^ovid^d he is a pracM 
tieal angler and an honest man, as indeed all true 
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oDglei^ lAust atedeseari^y bet: i We only ifefc of the 
pnpliwfhQ hoatMiOB ns by «u>C€^ti.dg our tuition;- to 
Mopt^tourliirftruetkMa» 'itti!|f(>ta-»-'tp allo^ us to 
tdadi Mm aUiioriiioddikg^^ptfotiiiQg ds-b^goet) oii 
bn^ irhat his inbtea^g experience suggests^ isO'long 
is it>i8'inf'cwift)irmity with- the principles which 
tt^'lay dowAl When he i^all have gone through 
tMiibooki' ahdi apiplied an^ mitstered its instruc- 
tioiis^ one byome-^^when he i^thdfe fairiy out oF 
hia ileading-^tbingB^ and in aposiiioki to set up as 
am Sajigler ioashia oWn acbonnt^ tbd'noattei^ is very 
different. Hev will then be ' a* ' HBeriy to adopt 
'wittt Jieiviinsiructidtis he may please *^ to" study, 
eompai^^ land ' pi^tke them if he will. ' But, we 
repeat, to do us justicet, h^ must AdUo^ implicitly 
dm' advice and miles ; and if seeking the aasii^Ja^ce 
of older hands, as We recommend in the selection 
of the rod and tkckle, must listen to nothing con'' 
tarary to that which we set down; else he #ill not 
be gpLving us fair play, and Will peAape find out, 
to his cost, in the end, that ^^ in the multitude of 
counsellors" there is not always atidini all things 
^^iwisdom." 1 

. . ♦ To some extent out of curiosity, but more espe^ 
mJQy for the benefit of those who dislike our 
BQittppas of a r<i>d^ and prefer a long and heavy one; 
wet Biibjoin the opinions of two old writers on the 
F 2 
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subject, with which these dissenters will perhaps 
be more inclined to agree. Cotton^ the friend and 
disciple of our patriarch Izaac> says : " For tb^ 
length of your rod you are to be governed by the 
width of the river you chuse to angle at, and for 
a trout river one oi Jive or si^ yards lov^ is com- 
monly enough ; and longer it ought not to be, if 
you wish to fish at ease, and, if otherwise, wher^ 
lies the sport?" Aye, "there's the rub;" and 
we may ask these objectors if they know any 
sport more easy, pleasant, and agreeable, than 
that of flogging the water for a whole day with 
a rod eighteen feet long, and not remarkable for 
its lightness? Verily the modem lords of the 
creation have lamentably degenerated from their 
hardy and stalwart ancestors — they have become 
a weak and puny race. Yea, according to the 
author we are about to quote, we modems boar 
no comparison, in muscular development, with 
even those " weaker vessels" the ladies of the 
" olden time." She of whom so honourable men- 
tion has been made in a foot-note at the com- 
mencement of this chapter — the ancient sporting 
Dame, we mean, — was herself accustomed to use 
(and she advised others to do the same) a rod full 
fourteen feet long. It was composed of three 
pieces, the joints of which were bound round with 
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hng hoops of iron. The butt was a " fayre staffe 
of a fadom and a halfe longe^ and arme grete"— « 
that is^ the size of one's arm ; '^ the whole making 
a weight," remarks Fitzgibbon, " far too ponderous 
for the muscles of us modem males; and Miss 
Juliana herself must have been a lady of powerful 
* thews and sinews,' not very much macerated by 
{Mrayer and fasting, prioress of a nunnery though 
she was." 

The fewer pieces a rod consists of the better 
for use; though for convenience, particularly if 
the angler be in the habit of travelling, the remark 
is not so generally applicable. Under any cir* 
cumstances, however, we do not advise more than 
four joints, and consider three to be preferable, on 
accoimt of the rod composed of them handling 
lighter and better, and being less liable to de- 
rangement in its fewer ferrules. As to the mode 
of connecting the joints, we deem the common 
plan much better than that of screw ferrules, 
which are heavy and apt to get out of repair ; but 
care should be taken to ascertain that the ferrules 
are nicely made, that they are fastened firmly, 
and fit true and deep. The use of screw ferrules 
is almost confined to Irish rods, which are gene- 
rally beautifully made, but on very different prin- 
dples from what we consider the best. They are 
F 3 
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too . niucb/ of oni^ ^sibdr' tkrbdglont^ aisdi theor^fore 
teo'pliablerfaraiiy^tiuti^ ^eiywteakdstir^ratiaiid 
the dio8t> dandy Mbmev^^^ flyr^kdiippenf ! > > >^ 
' We ' like - no < nicb^ttnackeiy in< ' our! fiihbig'jgeat 
^^^othmg lornamttiiial 'only i\^itl»ut •^ommiansn+ 
rate- ntUityi OWt-of-»the-^ay ibrngdard' onoit 
abhorrsncOk Nioti that ^ ' are forejadioed, -flgaEns); 
iioyelty5 bnt becan^ alii dovieltn^i are* not imJ- 
pit<yveinetit«^ and because^ • 'theneftnre^ ' llie ^ ineispe^ 
rieiieed angler may foe aUuved Gby new and wellf 
puffed attioles ' froin • things of < sterling 1 YaUte^^ 
though !o£ 6ld-*&shidned falsrilcation; > WbiLt are 
ealled igeheral rods^^^-ihat is^ trods : intended jfbr 
ail t^otts^£ fiehingi »?romiyiflyy float, and mhino^^ 
-^ may bef classed. imtbiB eat^gory,; atid iihottl^ 
thareford, bet avoided' <ps reHgionsly.ad iMonifoot^p 
ptUs, for both are (quackery elike^ > It i^ im|)o&- 
gible ta adapt one vod to aU sorts of work^ letr the 
joints be appropriated as they liaay* Jfoir iisrit 
necffisary tksut it should be so adapted. If 'you 
-TTant .a. fly-rod, reader^ be content to buy a Aynrod 
idone ; if a i¥«)nsnt^od or a troUin^-rod, let it-tte 
^o^! made : for the one particular purpose^nratsd 
nothii^ more; nor begrudge a fewishillinlgliriti 
the 'purchase^ if dealing widi an honest m^ who 
practieally understiuod^ h^ business* AU othevi, 
for the- craft's sake> .thou wilt, of tourscw lEdl* 
giously eschew. 
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< Tberb atosevosal ^ffi»fent Jdads^of wbodi used 
la the roonstetictioKit of %Mod6v those ia gr^teet 
repute beangi aishj/iiriUolw^ audi fir for the fauttl) 
kncewood^i bamboo caiie^ elder^ tbriar5 ^t^ hizel 
for the top ;i flJDid hickory, lancewood, yew> &o», 
for the intemo^diate ^edesi Of>the8e> the best^ 
perhaps, are ;willpw, hiokary,: bamboo cane> and 
la]»3ewood The: laeti ibr the top joint, can be 
ffl^e of >6afficaeQjfe thinness at the; point to dis* 
p^ase with wJhalebtoe^ 'whieh is heavy and others 
t?irie objectionable* We need not say that whatt 
ever kinds of rw:ood are used^iit i&iof paraknount 
inlportamce tlmt it be well seasoned^ and th^t the 
different dorts.in the same rod be properly adapted 
io eadh Mher. The butt' should fee bored, for the 
purpose of receiving a spare top^ and furnished 
with a spike screwed into its base^ Modern rods, 
of any preteniion to fituperiorityj are never made 
without these obvious convenienqes* 
i As to the .colour of rods^ it is not, perhaps, a 
matter worth disputing, although vre must con- 
itss that we have a decided pmekant for black. 
iSeme may think us fastidious in supposing that 
hi^y varnished yellow rods are likely to scare 
the fish — particularly in sunshine. One thing, 
•howevei^, and it is important, must be said in 
&vour of light tarnish, namely, -that it renders 
r 4 
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visiUe $31 knots md othi^ imperfSsctidns in &e 
vrood, U^ cokiceal wbiefa^ it is more than possible, 
black varnish is sometimes daubed on. But agidn, 
the colour of yeUow rdds }b imparted by means of 
aqua fortis, which probably operates iiguriou^ly 
upon the wood. So much pro and can. The 
adyantages are ddeidedly in favour of black rods, 
and this would seem to be a pretty general 
opinian, for a yellow rod is now v^y seldom seen 
in the bands of any fly-fisher. 

The rings of the rod, through which the litie 
passes from the t^el, are of more consequeiied 
than some may imagine, inasmmdh as oorrectness 
and comfort in throwing depend €0ihewhat upon 
their perfection. It is aiot only necessary iShat 
the rings be braaed neatly and stiroingly, but aJstf 
that the metallic loops by which they-are fiasten^ 
to the rod be of good material That generafly 
used is the fine (Copp^ on whichwatch dials kre^ 
formed, hut perhaps small brass or c6pper wire; 
would he found more durable^ ' Whexiever a ring 
is lost, particulariy^ from the top joint, it AotJd 
be replaeed before the xod is again used^ or 'a 
strain or fracture may be the result; to sayi 
nothing about the inconvenience -of fishing (wiiifa; 
the line hanging loosely at the place wherfe th& 
ring ia wanting. The rings oax tJie butt should 
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bt nrthcr larger than those at the other extre- 
nMy ; or, to be* more correct, they should dimi- 
m^ in dize gradiially from the butt upwards. 
The binding krf the loop of brass with which the 
top of tlie rod is terminated should be whipped 
uently over with very fine brass wire, in order to 
jrfeA'ent H from being worn by the friction of the 
line. 

When the rod is laid by for the winter, it 
should be rubbed over with either salad or linseed 
oil, and hung in a dry place. A coat of varnish, 
too, in tlte course of a couple of seasons, or 
oftener if the rod be much used, is very desirable. 
Gc^al vairnieh is recommended by some, and it is 
aasdr to answer very well ; but that ccwnpounded 
fidm the following recipe^ given in " Daniel's 
Eural ^orts," is preferable for many reasoiis : — 
^ShelUac and seed*lac, a quarter of an ounce 
each, fiiiely powdered and put into separate 
phials, with a quarter of a pint of the best spirits 
of wine. each; to be placed in a sand heat and 
shy^en often till dissolved. When each is dis- 
solved mix. them together, in a bottle sufficiently 
lai^e, with a quarter of an ounce of gum ben- 
jamin. Increase the heat and the dregs will 
sabside. Warm the wood, and, with a camel-hair 
brush, lay 'on a thin coat." 
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A three-joint rod of the kind we have endea- 
voured to describe, and of the best possible 
materials and workmanship, may be purchased for 
about a guinea, and a four-joint one for about 
twenty-four or twenty^fiVd ahSlllngs. The prices, 
of course, vary in different places^ and many 
" tackle-puffers " (as Stoddart aptly designates 
them) profess to sell the best rods at something 
less than what would really be the cost of best 
materials^ To sach woortfa^ said such wared, 
hdwever, we cannot be aiuspeeted of having 
alludedi . ? i d 
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Jot (r.-,f;(l'j MM} nl 7j;ii« .1 iin -.■: t;ii ■ J'- / '"i -1. l;!i.. 
JiMmIi: i.rl .jltj Jffh.i- 111- t J. i 'I .. .HI, _ ,. !i ' 

■o.a. 1.... , tm;'.: i.. - ■•;•.:. '= ". ; . - . 

J " Bring the rpd, the line, thfi reel ! 
II _. ' BriiJg, oh bring,' the osier creel!'* ' ' 

w A lo i^,, . Mil . i •,, .' • '.. ',.-.. 

Ws fiball iin lUs chapter' complete dur detoripttcoa 
ofi the fly-fibhei^a. tackle ^ — ^hie line, reel^ hooks, 
and so forth, in the selection of which the same 
care and attention should be paid as we have 
shown to be so essential in the case of the rod ; 
and for the same reason — namely, that future 
success very materially depends upon the good 
quality and adaptation to each other of these 
different articles. The materials for fly-making, 
and all that relates to the manufacture of flies, 
will follow in a separate chapter. 

With the Line the same adaptation to the rod 
must be observed as we have seen to be so essen- 
tial in that of the rod to its wielder. It may be 
taken as a general rule that the stiffer the rod, 
the heavier and stouter should be the line, and 
vice versa. Like the rod, too, the line should 
taper with almost mathematical precision — not 
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throughout its whole length, but in that part of 
it which is mostly thrown out upon the water ; 
for as the rest will remain wound up in the reel, 
in reserve for an extraordinarily far cast, or for 
playing a powerful fish, it may be of one umform 
size. If, therefore, the tapering of a twenty-five 
yard line commences about the middle, it will be 
quite enough. Although we have used the terms 
heavier and stouter, they must, of course, be re- 
garded only as relative, for it is evident that the 
line must never be of such a size as to disturb the 
water in using; though there is a difference in 
the construction and wei^t of different lines 
sufficient to justify the use of these terms, in the 
absence of others more literally correct 

There are three different kinds of lines — those 
of horse^hair, of silk, and of both these materials 
spun together. The silk line is totally useless; 
it imbibes the water too readily, and thus becomes 
over heavy. The silk-and-hair lines are generally 
considered best, and when they contain only a 
very small proportion of silk, they certainly have 
very considerable claims to that distinction; es- 
pecially the London patent lines, which are 
very evenly and beautifully spun. But for the 
style of rod which we recommend — namely, a 
light and stiff one — there is perhaps nothing 
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better adapted than a hair lme> if its extreme 
fine eod be rejeiQted^ and the tapering^ for a yard 
or 80> ^before joiniag the 0QUar5 be continued with 
Si BubBtitution ' of twisted gut, forming what is 
eriled a "point,'* or "bottom.'' This "point" 
may be twisted with quillsy in the same way that 
seboolrboys make horse*hair lines. It should be 
•pun in three twists, that is, one strand or thread 
(4 gut in each quill, and taper downwards from 
Stout to the very finest gut, so that at its place of 
janotba with the collar it be not thicker than the 
coarsest end of the latter. These strands must 
be united, in twisting, by means of a very fine, 
likeat knot, tied as hereafter directed, and the 
length of the strands must be so arranged that 
the dififerent knots lie at some distance from each 
other. Remember, we are not speaking of twist- 
ing different series of triple gut, independently 
of each other, and then knotting them together 
afterwards like an old-fashioned knotted line, but 
of knotting the separate strands together during 
the process of twisting, so that, in one sense, the 
whole point may appear one entire piece. If 
jwroperly made, the knots will be bo minute that 
thfiy will not only be no detriment to the lightest 
casting, but will also run glibly through the rod 
rings while being wound up with the line upon 
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the nreeL Unie^ irnir dimes' tai)e of tbeiveiy »beet> 
dtescriptipni-^'utade cf the ichoi<»fii/ma(kerkl^:itod[ 
sptoa eveiily but not tof^fiighty lii^Iare objlsctioii^ 
able on> the'scoore of 'JStPength^ aoidlaiienapt^toi 
Ar»A intMingi The* IiOBdott>patenit Uneiifl 6x«^ 
(teedihgly stfong^ even .wben^ run io iSbB< exinfemei 
of attenuation'; ondecidiiits .finenessi i&t^teil'its^ 
greatest objedtion^ifroiaQi.the diffioclltyiofithVtfwicgf 
it against the wind^ although this/qf 'coursbi *inajh 
be iiemoved bjr cejeoting ithe lextueoob fino eodf 
and sub^tiiting a point lA light ffiEid .fine lide>) 
as we havte^befiire 'implied^ is obviously llie.properi 
adaptation ito'.a omall and pliabki :irod> .afxtd- thet 
revisrse; and so lomg' as this is fcept in/view^ithei 
choice {between ih& oUfferent sorts of Unto niayi 
besf^ely le^ to the jiiidgna^tQt of the u^r. Fort 
ordinaiy troutiilgy twenlty yards of line are suf^ 
ficient; but in riveirs - visited by tolmon— in 
which -oaae> alsp^ the tackle should be stonier 
thaa wcaJd be otherwise advisable r-^ thirty, or 
five and thirty yards, will riotlie too much. We- 
have proved it ^^no j<^" to play Suibmo \salm- 
with only. fifteen yard&.of Ime^ ^i^d therefore be^ 
particular attentdon to the : precatitions we hive 
given.^ The colour of the line is not of matearial 

* iS^, Th^,Boffiqftf^€ 4«e,.pp. a?»j99,iW ?(iitw.; '. I 
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oendeqxieQee^ but i£ there -be aiiy prefaremie it ii, 
]|)edi£^a^ in &YOu«r of light greetmnd pepper audi 
salt colpur. ImtB of^bay faaivi and white eoLLk;, 
iaterqungled; 4iire the favourite sort of xamy ; ijie 
best ciokxiur, laoweyeir^ ia that "v^hich ebows least 
(sonspieuouflly in the "smtbx, and it can be selected 
hj the angleF - withcMit^ f urthet i dnstruotions &om 
i^ Wi' hope^how^dTerJ that he will nt)t be: too 
^uiciful) and prore ^^rnore nide than wise,", for 
Qfime ingredients used in. dyeing lines^ as well as! 
odier artidles, hiye properties not oaloolated to 
incfeaae theii^ strength oi^ diiriability. CHI' is ■ some-^ 
times afpplied to lines from a mistaketi notioq of 
it» pi^aervatitQ qualities, when the 'fiust i& that 
few substances make horse-hair more quickly 
rotten. Of this we had Batis£u3tory proof, some 
ydars since,^ on the first day of the season, afler 
our line had been saturated with oil during the 
winter. The day was most propitious n— rising 
time had ccnnnienced, and we had the gratifica*- 
tkm to see the fiist large fish that we hooked 
sail off with some half-anlozen yards of our .** best 
London patent," oolkr and flies abo, of course. 

The best silk-andrhair wove lines, callbd the 
London patent, are sold at < the rate of three 
pence per yard ; silk-and-hair spun lines at three 
halfpence ; and hair lines at a penny per yard. 
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We shall now treat of the reel, which Is called 
also the winch, and, in Scotland, the pirn. 
Great are the improvements which have lately 
been introduced in the manufacture of this im- 
portant article of the angler's equipment The 
chief of them is the alteration of the shape of the 
frame, by contracting its width, from the old 
standard, and proportionally swelling its diameter 
— retaining, of course, the common or simple 
movement. This alteration of shape adds so 
materially to the speed with which it enables the 
line to be wound in, that the absence of multiply- 
ing wheels, on the old plan (taking their numerous 
defects into account), is more than compensated 
for. These wheels, from their intricacy, and 
consequent liability to derangement, were the 
constant source of annoyance to all who used 
them. But the multiplier (as this kind of reel is 
called) is now so entirely superseded by the 
simple reel of the contracted form, that farther 
remarks upon it are unnecessary. The angler 
should be careful to select a light and nicely 
made reel, on the contracted plan, and as a guide 
to its proportions he may remember that the size 
to contiuin thirty yards of line is about half an 
inch wide by three inches in diameter. Its con- 
struction should be of the simplest character — 
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merely an axle passing through a very contracted 
frame^ and turned hj a simple handle. But it 
must not wind too freely, or the line will be apt 
to over-run^ and to be constantly getting en- 
tangled from the too easy and unchecked revo- 
lution. This over-freedom of motion is usually 
guarded against either by the application of a 
" click,** which acts in a manner somewhat similar 
to a railway break, or else by the action of a 
spring placed between one of the fixed and re- 
volving plates. Perhaps the latter is the neatest 
and simplest plan, but we confess to a partiality 
for the click, and chiefly on account of its music. 
It produces the 

" — Something in that circling wheel 
Which wakes the heart's emotion." 

" Novelties" (as the drapers say) in "the 
article " of reels, are occasionally presented to the 
notice of the angling public; but, like many 
novelties of other kinds, they have, generally, 
but little of intrinsic excellence to recommend 
them. Many which have fallen imder our notice 
were evidently the production of parties whose 
knowledge of the use of the articles they made 
was infinitely surpassed by their mechanical skill. 
The reel should be firmly attached to the rod in 
Q 
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a direct line with the rings, and at a greater or 
Jess distance from the butt end as may be re- 
■quired to balance the rod ; generally, from three 
to six inches will be found the proper distance. 
There are two principal methods of fastening the 
reel. One requires a hoop of brass at the back of 
the reel, to encircle the butt, and is kept tight by 
A screw* The other, in place of a hoop, has a plate 
jo£ brass to fit into a groove which must be cut to 
jeceive it in the butt ; two light circlets of brass, 
or leather, drawn tightly over the plate, keep the 
jreej firm. The first is by far the preferable 
method, as it admits of the easy shifting of the 
reel for the proper balancing of the rod. The 
price of such a reel as that which we have de- 
scribed (if of the best workmanship) is about five 
shillings. 

THE COLLAR. 

The lowermost part of the line, when fitted up 
for actual use by the river's side, — we mean the 
part to which the flies are attached, — is called in 
the West of Epgland the collar, and in othw 
parts of the country the foot-line, casting-line, 
and gut-lint It is composed of a series of 
lengths of silkworm gut, -which should be of good 
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quality, and not, as is often the case, of the coarsest 
and worst. Its length must depend upon the po wer 
of the rod and the degree of tapering of the line 
with which it is to be used. Indeed, the wrist of 
the angler, and his rod, line, and collar, must 
always be regarded as parts of one machine, and 
be adapted to each other with almost mathemati- 
cal exactness ; otherwise, pleasant fishing will be 
out of the question. Very little practice wiU 
prove that correct casting depends a great deal 
upon the proper proportion of collar. When the 
line, instead of going out smartly and straight, 
bags J and falls loosely upon the water, it is by 
reason of the smaller extremity being too much of 
one uniform size — a defect easily removed by 
shortening the collar, and, if need be, the fine 
part of the line also. There will occur few cases 
in which more than four yards or less than two 
yards of gut will be required ; but on this point, 
in common with many others of our subject, so 
much must be left to the exercise of the sports* 
man's own judgment, that only a broad rule can 
be laid down. 

In making a collar, care should be taken to 

match the lengths of gut with each other, that 

the whole may taper uniformly. Two stout 

pieces are first to be tied together, then two of 

G 2 
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the next size smaller^ and so on» gradually lessen* 
ing to the bottom end, the last yard of which 
should be fine and round. The front fly, or 
stretcher^ as it is called (in contradistinction to 
the other flies, which are called droppers)^ must be 
fastened at the extremity with the same kind of 
knot as that employed for joining the lengths of 
gut which form the collar, and it should never, 
on any account, be looped on — for loops at the 
point, besides being clumsy, streak the water in 
fishing. The best knot for the purpose is called 
the old angler's or the slide knot, which, though 
60 simple as to be learned on witnessing a single 
performance of the operation, is somewhat difficult 
to describe. We will, however, make the at* 
tempt : — One end of each of the two pieces of gut 
required to be united is held in each hand, be- 
tween the forefinger and thmnb, and projecting 
two inches beyond their tips. The end thus pro- 
jecting in the right hand is then placed side by 
side with that in the left hand, both being then 
held between the tips of the thumb and forefinger 
of the latter, one pointing to the right, and the 
other to the left. Holding the two in this posi- 
tion, take with the right hand the end pointing 
to the right, and turn it over the other piece of 
gut in the form of a ring, bringing the end through. 
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and drawing tight the knot thus made^ — a common 
knot, in fact. Then reverse the gut in the left 
hand, and tie the other end in the same manner. 
Draw the two knots together tightly, and they 
will run neatly together into one. Cut off the 
superfluous ends, and you will have one of the 
firmest and most desirable knots in the world> 
matrimony alone excepted. 

If but a single dropper be fished with (and we 
advise no more) it should be placed about half a 
yard down the collar, measuring from the jimction 
of the latter with the line or point ; and when more 
than two flies are used, the distance between each 
should be equal. As to the mode of attaching 
the drop-fly, we recommend the old-fashioned way 
of looping — provided always that it be neatly 
done — in preference to the more modern plan of 
inserting the gut within one of the slide knots of 
the collar. Many anglers are in the habit of 
using even more than three flies — a practice 
which we by no means uphold. In summer^ 
when the weeds are usuaHy high, we dispense 
entirely with a dropper, and use only a single fly, 
at the point. To this custom we owe the preser- 
vation of many a collar and fly, much freedom 
from entanglement of line and breaking of rod, 
and, above all, frequent captures of many a 
G 3 
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yellow-sided spanker, whose retreat, by reason of 
densely surrounding weeds, was inaccessible to all 
collars carrying more than a single temptation* 
That the drop-flies, when used, may not easily 
become twisted about the collar, they should be 
tied to stout and very stiff gut, not longer than 
two inches for the first and three inches for the 
second. Instead of connecting the line or point 
and collar with loops, as is very commonly done, 
we have long used a neater and more expeditious 
method. At the end of the line or point we 
fasten a piece of strong gut, to which the coUar 
may be attached by a slide-knot, and the disunion 
may be instantly effected by the application of a 
knife or the teeth. With care, a long piece of 
gut will afford a great many tyings, and when it 
is all used, a new piece can be easily supplied. 
At the conclusion of fishing the collar should be 
evenly coiled over the distended fingers, and de- 
posited in the pocket of the fly-book. We need 
hardly say that it ought never to be wound with 
ihe line upon the teel. 

GUT, 

one of the most useful articles in the angler's 
^talogue, is manufactured from the entrails of 
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the silkworm, and the chief supply is derived 
from Spain and Italy. The process of manu- 
facture, which is very curious, is fully described 
in Mr- Blaine's ^'Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports."* 
The Unproductive worms — that is, those value- 
less for silk — are steeped in vinegar for a few 
days, till they become tough, when the manu- 
facturer takes them put separately, and pulls off 
the outside skin, which is then a bright yellow> 
as may be seen adhering to the fag or useless end 
of the gut. Using his teeth and fingers, he 
stretches out the glutinous intestine of the woito 
to the required length, and then pegs it down 
upon a flat hollowed board — leaving it exposed 
to the air till it becomes bright and hard. The 
more it is drawn out in length, the finer, of course, 
the gut will be. An inferior kind of gut is 
manufactured from the sinews of herons and 
other birds, and also from the fibres of certain 
plants. The sort called Indian weed is made 
from a grass peculiar to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. None of these last-mentioned kinds 
should be used by the fly-fisher, and if, in the 
confidence of inexperience, they are ever em-^ 
ployed by him unwittingly, a very little wear will 

* Published by Messrs. Longman & Co. 
G 4 
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reveal their inferiority. The advantage of silk- 
worm gut over every other kind is unquestionable, 
and that alone should be used by the fly-fisher. 
It is sold in skeins containing each a hundred 
threads^ and in choosing it care should be taken 
to select those threads which are clear and round 
— rejecting all that are flat and dull coloured. 
** The best proof of the strength of the gut," 
says Professor Eennie, " is its hardness. Bite 
it, and if it resists the teeth like wire, that is, 
does not easily give way, it is good. . . . That 
which is quickly bitten through, and makes little 
resistance to the teeth, will not hold a fish in 
a proper manner." When gut, by frequent 
using, becomes worn and frayed, it may be easily 
renovated by the application of Indian rubber. 
There is much difference in the quality of gut, 
and therefore some difficulty in stating the price 
at which it may be purchased ; but as we think 
that the plan we have commenced of giving the 
usual prices of the different articles may be useful 
to the inexperienced angler, we shall do so as 
nearly as possible in every instance. It will be 
sufliciently exact to say that very excellent fly- 
gut may be purchased at three or four shillings 
per skein. 

We shall now say a few words about a small 
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but very important article of angling gear. We 
allude to 



THE HOOK, 

of which there are several kinds, each having its 
admirers. The principal sorts are the Limerick, 
the Kendal, the Redditch, and the Sneck-bent — 
all of which possess distinct peculiarities in their 
shape and workmanship. The chief qualities 
which constitute a good hook are, lightness — 
that it may fall upon the water without disturbing 
the fish ; temper — that it may neither break nor 
bend without much force ; and shape and sharp- 
ness of point — that it may hook a fish freely 
and hold it well. It should be so tempered as 
to admit of being taken by the point with one 
hand and by the shank with the other, and pulled 
asunder with some force, and, on the hold being 
relinquished, return to its original shape. The 
point should not be too long, but sharp — nothing 
in art requires to be made sharper — and the 
barb should be cut deeply and stand well off — at 
such a distance as to admit of the point being 
well buried in the mouth of a fish before it is 
fixed by the barb. It is obvious that this last 
cannot take place if the barb be not of the shape 
we have described. The point, too, should have 
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a slight lateral inclination^ and the bend a wide 
curve. It may be that all these qualities are 
found, more or less, in all the different kinds of 
hooks we have mentioned, and that it is only 
custom or prejudice which has caused the belief of 
the superiority of any particular one over the rest. 
We do not say that this is not the reason why 
we greatly prefer to all others the Kendal Kirby- 
bent hook. We have used it for twenty years, 
and may say, without boasting — for we intend 
praising the hook, and not ourselves — that we 
have lost as few fish, either in striking or playing^ 
them, as any brother of the craft with whom we 
are acquainted. We have found it, in short, to 
answer every purpose — to be every thing that a 
hook ought to be ; and if our angling has not been 
so successful as that of others, or as it ought, with 
our opportunities and practice, to have been, we 
do not dream of blaming the hook for our infe-- 
riority. The Limerick hooks are preferred by 
inany anglers, and, as far as temper and point are 
concerned, they certainly cannot be surpassed; 
but we object to their shape, which we think very 
inferior to a straight shank and a crooked bend. 
We refer, however, exclusively to the smaUei" 
sizes used for trout fishing, believing those £ot 
salmon flies to be infinitely superior to every other 
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kind. The sneck-bent hooks are in almost ex- 
clusive use in some parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the midland counties ; and we are disposed 
to consider them more worthy of regard than their 
ungainly bend would induce a person unacquainted 
with them to suspect. They certainly hold ad- 
mirablyj but we do not fancy that they hook so 
freely as the Kirby-bent hook; and there is a 
very decided objection to them in their shortness 
of shank — to say nothing about the smallness 
and closeness of their barb, which, did not their 
sneck bend contribute so much to its holding 
quality, would be a serious defect indeed. But 
our mind has long been made up in favour of 
the Kendal Kirby-bent hook, and we feel con- 
fidence in recommending it. The different sizes 
of the Kendal hook are indicated by figures, 
commencing at 00 (the smallest trout size) and 
ending at 12. The Redditch hooks number con- 
versely, from No. 12., the smallest, to No. 1., the 
largest size. The Limericks are denoted by 
letters of the alphabet, beginning from the smallest 
midge with fe, f, AT, fff, c, cc, b, and bb ; after 
which, for the larger, or *^ out sizes," figures are 
used, commencing with 9-o (nine out, corre* 
spending with No. 1 Redditch, or 12 Kendal)^ 
and going downward for the still larger sizes. 
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For trout fly-fishing the most useful size hooks 
are those numbered 2^ 3^ 4^ 5, and 6 Kendal, 
correspondmg with 11, 10, 9, 8, and 7 Redditch. 
We never use smaller than No. 1 Kendal, from 
the idea that their little bend is insufficient to 
retain its hold in the mouth of a strong and 
struggling fish. As our preference for the 
Kendal hook is decided, it must be imderstood 
that in future, when speaking of the size of hooks> 
we shall employ the numbers by which the differ- 
ent sizes of that particular hook are designated. 
The different parts of a hook, to which we shall 
often have occasion to refer, are shown in the 
annexed figure: — a the point; b the 
barb ; c the bend ; the space be- 
tween d and y* the shank ; and e the 
shank-top. The diagram is not in- 
tended to represent a perfect hook. 

So much for the principal arti- 
cles required in fly-fishing. There 
remain a few other articles to com- jpf j 

plete the list, but as they are not of 
great importance, and as an error in their selec- 
tion can scarcely be committed, we shall despatch 
them in a few sentences — previously reminding 
those who may accuse us of descending to too 
much minutiad, that perfection of parts makes 
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a perfect whole, and that the most nicely regu* 
lated -affair in every other respect may be com- 
pletely marred by a defect in one of its most 
insignificant members. Proceed we, then, to 

The Fly Boohy which should be of a rather large 
size (say six inches by four) and well furnished 
with pockets and loops for scissors, a knife, and 
80 forth. It should number at least eight or ten 
leaves, made of double parchment, with pieces 
of cork at the corners to prevent them from 
pressing too closely together ; and the tongues on 
which to coil the flies should be large and stiff 
The price of such an article, in a black leather 
case, is about five shillings; in russia, which is 
more durable, it is of course higher. 

Hie Landing Net is recommended only when 
the banks of the river are high and the fish large. 
An angler whose piscatory reputation is fully 
established, who has taken his degree of M.A.,* 

♦ Master of Angling — "an honour to which no one is 
admitted before he has performed the qualifying act of 
hooking and landing, without assistance, a salmon not less 
than fourteen pounds weight ; after which he ought, on 
producing his testimonium, to have the entre of every 
angling club throughout Great Britain and Ireland. Should 
there be no salmon-fishing in the waters where he exer- 
cises his skill, then a jack of the same weight, also taken 
without assistance, or a stone and a half of trout, half a 
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and whose judgment therefore will not be ques^- 
tioned, may venture on a landing net under any 
circumstances ; but to the novice and the would^ 
be it is a different matter. The cockneyism of the 
latter — an animal begirt with a capacious basket, 
and furnished with a folio book of flies — will> 
by the addition of a landing net, be complete. 
Often will such a wight have the mortification 
to be sarcastically cautioned against killing " all 
the fish in the river," while the sad conviction 
will possess him that he will doubtless return 
with an infinitely greater weight of tackle than of 
trout. Nevertheless, a landing net is useful, and 
may often be carried with propriety. Its ring 
should be made of brass or copper, and not 
jointed, as some are, but in one entire piece ; and 
its size should not be too confined. A bamboQ 
handle is the lightest and best. It should be 
about three feet long, and furnished at the butt 
end with a spike and crook, which last is useful 
to disengage the line when entangled in bushes. 
Price from eight to ten shilling?. 

The taste of the purchaser — and about tastC;^ 

hundred-weight of barbel, or a peck of dace, roach, or 
perch, caught in a day's fair fishing, not in dock or pond, 
may be allowed as a qualification, speciali gratia^ for the 
fiame degree" — TAe -4n^fer'« /SawrcmV. 
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nil disputandum — will direct him in his selection 
of the " osier creel," the value of which depends 
upon its size, the sort of materials with which it 
is made, — that is, whether of whole or split 
withies, — and the style of its manufacture. The 
French excel in basket work, and the best and 
neatest creels sold in this country are made in 
Prance, or, at least, by French artists. A creel 
of the best kind, of middle size, ought not to cost 
more than six shillings. 

Here we would advise and caution the in- 
experienced — and, whatever may be the imputed 
motive, on the honour of an angler we do so 
conscientiously, — against cheap tackle of all kinds. 
If you use it on the ground of economy, you 
will certainly find yourself deceived. It will 
prove, longo intervallo, exactly the reverse, for 
you will have occasion to be always buying, and 
will be constantly losing fish through its defects. 
If it cost little, it must be of inferior quality — 
for good materials and good workmanship cannot 
be obtained for a trifle, and a few shillings extra 
bestowed on best articles cannot be extravagant 
when their advantages are taken into consider- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" Next pouch must not fail, 
Stuffed as full as a mail, 
With wax, crewels, silks, hair, furs, and feathers, 
To make several flies. 
For the several skies, 
That shall kill in despite of all weathers/' 

Cotton. 

We now proceed to our instructions for the 
manufacture of artificial flies — laying it down 
at the outset, as a strict condition, that all who 
honour us by adopting these . instructions and 
expect us to teach what they desire to know, 
shall follow them implicitly in every particular, 
and resort to no others unless ours shall have 
been found to fail ; that one stage of the process 
shall be thoroughly mastered before proceeding 
to another; and that these stages be mastered 
progressively in the order in which we have 
arranged them. "We ask this in justice to our- 
selves, and will undertake the task of preceptor* 
ship on such conditions only. 

Before commencing the operative part of fly- 
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making, it is indispensable to procure a stock of 
** the raw material," the collecting and arranging 
of which are attended with considerable interest, 
and afford scope for not a little taste and judg- 
ment We shall proceed to enumerate the prin- 
cipal articles required, arranging them under 
their proper heads, with descriptions and remarks 
to assist the novice — premising that the fitting 
place in which to store the materials is a ^box 
with two or three sliding tiers or compart- 
ments one above the other, made to lift out like 
the box of a *^ wandering Jew," The upper tier 
should be mapped out into partitions for hooks 
and other small articles, and the bottom of the 
box should be appropriated to the larger wing 
and tail feathers, skins, &c, all wrapped in sepa- 
rate papers duly labeled. There, also, should be 
kept the store of hackles, in a large book, between 
the leaves of which the different kinds should be 
separately and smoothly arranged. Every care 
should be taken to protect the feathers, &c., from 
moth ; no particles of flesh must be allowed to 
adhere to them, and musk or bitter apple should 
from time to time be liberally applied to them. 
The latter must be used with caution, being 
poisonous ; but it is an effectual preventive and 
destroyer of these destructive insects. 

H 
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SILK. 

The bodies of some flies are imitated with this 
material, either in its floss state or from stout 
sewing silk prepared by drawing out its two or 
three separate strands^ and using them singly in 
the manner of floss silk. Silk, however, is not so 
often used for this purpose as fur, and therefore 
the stock need not be very extensive. The prin- 
cipal colours are yellow, straw-colour, purple, 
brown, and claret-colour, and they can be pro- 
cured at any mercer's. Good silk for tying flies 
is not so easily obtained. It should be of a 
sombre colour, such as drab, and very fine, strong, 
and free from dross. The last is as indispensable 
for waxing properly as strength and fineness are 
for the strength and neatness of the flies. The 
silk used for the finest description of kid gloves 
answers nearest to this description; and the 
strands of silk braid, drawn carefully out, are 
often an admirable substitute. 



FUR. 

This material, which is of great importance, is 
also used to form the bodies of artificial flies, and 
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IS technically called duhhing. It should not be 
very soft and sappy, so as to imbibe the water 
too readily, nor so stiff and coarse as to render 
its winding on a diflficulty — although almost the 
coarsest hair is, by proper preparation, available 
in the hands of an experienced artist. This pre- 
paration, which indeed is almost always neces- 
sary, consists of breaking the fur or hair into 
minute pieces, and must be particularly attended 
to when furs of different colours are required to 
be mixed together. Of these, a small portion of 
each must be taken between the forefinger and 
thumb of one hand, and, with the forefinger and 
thumb of the other hand, be repeatedly broken 
up together till thoroughly incorporated with 
each other into a uniform mass. The furrier's 
shop presents the means of procuring a supply of 
much of this useful material, of which, indeed, a 
great assortment is only necessary to the fly-maker 
by trade. As indispensable may be enumerated 
the brown fur which one's wife or sister's boa 
will perhaps readily furnish, albeit at the expense 
of a scolding if detected at the pilfer ; mole and 
water-rat's fur, which are valuable, and fortu- 
nately obtainable without the risk alluded to in 
the case of the boa ; a lighter blue fur than these 
last, which is found at the roots of the squirrel 
H 2 
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and rabbit's far ; flax from a leveret's head and 
neck; the fur of the martin -cat, which is of un- 
equalled yellow ; red and yellow hair of various 
shades taken from sheep-skin door mats, of which 
the finest in texture should be selected. A 
supply of all these will constitute a sufficient 
variety. 

HEELS. 

This is the name given to the filaments which 
spring from each side of the stem of the peacock's 
tail feathers, and also to the plumlets of those of 
the ostrich. The peacock's herls should be of a 
copper-colour, fine in the stem and thick and 
short in the downy fibre. Of ostrich feathers the 
most necessary colour is black. 

TWIST. 

This material, whether of gold or silver, should 
be very fine, round, and well covered with metal, 
so as to appear like solid wire. 

HACKLES. 

These are the feathers which grow upon the 
neck of fowls, and should be taken from the 
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upper part, immediately behind the poll. Hen's 
hackles are preferable for wing-flies, and those of 
the cock for hackle-flies, such as the palmers. 
No part of the angler's treasures demands greater 
care in selection than his hackles, which have 
most to do with the setting-off' of a fly ; for, how- 
ever correct and excellent may be all the other 
materials of which it is composed, a bad hackle 
will assuredly spoil the whole, either by destroy- 
ing its harmony or its neatness, or both. Colour 
is of first importance, after which rank shape 
and fineness of fibre. These last are mainly 
affected by the age of the bird at the time 
its hackles are plucked. Cocks produce the best 
hackles when between ten and twenty months 
old, when the shape of the hackles is regular, and 
their texture best suited for the fly-maker's use. 
It is rare to meet with a perfectly shaped hackle, 
and at the same time good in every other respect. 
The common faults are, a stiflTness and coarseness 
of the stem and of the plume fibres — invariably 
the case with the hackles of an old cock — and a 
shape broader towards the point than at the quUl 
end. To make a good fly with such a hackle is 
next to impossibility. It is important that the 
colour be as nearly as possible the same on both 
sides, — not greatly lighter on the under part (or 
H 3 
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that which grows nearest the skin) than on the 
upper part. There is never the same kind of 
gloss on the under as on the upper part, but the 
difference of colour is sometimes several shades, 
and this is not desirable. The plume fibres 
should be fine, glossy, and set close together on 
the stem, and these requisites are usually met 
with in the hackles of a game cock of about ten or 
twelve months old. The chief colour required of 
cock's hackles is blood-red, for palmers, with a 
small portion of black towards the quill. A use- 
ful sort, too, for making the same fly, is what is 
called the furnace hackle, or one having a blood- 
red ground (if the term may be allowed), with a 
narrow black line passing frpm the quill to the 
point on each side of the stem. It is not easy to 
obtain either of these kinds in perfection, but 
when met with they cannot be too highly prized. 
As to hen's hackles, it must be remembered 
that they should never be taken from a hen less 
than two years old — an age when the cock, as a 
hackle producer, is becoming worthless. Hackles 
from a younger hen are always brittle in the 
stem, particularly at the point, and the plume 
fibres are of too soft and downy a nature. Red, 
yellow, black, and the different shades of blue, 
are the most useful colours. Light blue hackles. 
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tinged at their edges with a golden hue, are 
invaluable for a particular sort of the duns. 
Hens^ unlike cocks, improve for the fly-maker 
with age, every year adding to the strength of their 
hackle-stem, and to the fineness of their plume 
fibres. The best season for procuring hackles is 
mid-winter, when the . fowls are in full plumage. 
Nature will furnish sufficient variety of colour to 
obviate the necessity of dyeing, which gives an 
uimatural character to the feather, and, unless 
for salmon-fishing, is altogether imnecessary. 

The different parts of a hackle are' shown in 
the annexed engraving, in which a represents the 



Fig. 2. 

quill, h the point; from d to e the stem; and 
cccc the plume. 

MATERIALS FOR WINGS. 

The wings of artificial flies are most commonly 
made with a portion of the feather of some bird's 
H 4 
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wing, the wings principally used being those of 
the starling, moorhen, landrail^ and thrush. The 
feathers are always best when newly procured, 
because they are then suffiised with an oily sub- 
stance which renders them compact and glossy. 
This shows the desirability of the stock of feathers 
being frequently renewed. Besides, old feathers 
are apt to harbour moth, — an enemy to be kept 
at bay only by the strictest attention and care, 
especially by the constant examination and turn- 
ing out of the stock, and admitting into it no 
single article from an old or ill-kept store. The 
part of the feather used for wings should be so 
arranged, in stripping it from the stem, that the 
under side of the plume fibres stand outside when 
tied on. The starling's feather may be consi- 
dered perfect, as regards quality, and it varies in 
shade according to the age and sex of the bird 
from which it is taken, the youngest furnish- 
ing the lightest. The second, third, and fourth 
feathers of the wing, counting from the longest 
outside feather, are best, though all the others are 
not useless. 



WAX. 

Common shoemaker's wax, without any prepa- 
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ration, is very generally used for fly-making, and 
it works freest when not too new, and after 
good thumbing before a fire. But wax of 
an improved kind may be made as follows : — 
Take equal quantities, by weight, of bees' wax 
and the best yellow resin, and melt them together 
in a pipkin. When thoroughly dissolved, pour 
the mixture into cold water, and, after a few 
minutes, take it out and work it with the fingers 
till it assumes a silvery appearance. Then take 
a piece of shoemaker's wax which has been used 
for a little time, and in quantity equal to this 
compound, and, with the hand, incorporate the 
two together before a small fire. If transparent 
wax, which will not materially alter the colour of 
the silk waxed with it, be required, the shoe- 
maker's wax must be omitted; the only ingre- 
dients necessary, and their proportions, being two 
parts of resin and one part of bees' wax. But 
this latter sort is quite unnecessary, and it is far 
inferior to the other. 



SCISSORS. 

These should be long in the blades, with fine 
and sharp points, and should cut very keenly at 
the extremity — the part most used ; and the 
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bows should be large enough to admit the thumb 
and finger freely. 

PLY-MAKING. 

Artificial flies may, for convenience, be divided 
into two classes, requiring in their manufacture 
somewhat different manipulation. One class in- 
cludes the hackle flies, or palmers, and the other 
wing flies. The latter admits of subdivision, 
representing th^ same kind of insect in two 
different states — at rest and in motion. In a 
state of rest the form and colour of the natural 
insect are attempted to be imitated ; and in that 
of motion the appearance of fluttering is sought 
to be added. This is done by dispensing with 
the wing and employing instead a full and floccu- 
lent hackle wound close to the head. Flies 
dressed in this manner, the least employed of any, 
are called huzz. 

There are various methods of fly-making; 
scarcely any two artists, indeed, working in a 
precisely similar manner. Some methods are very 
imperfect, and others are unnecessarily complicated. 
The method which we employ, and shall now 
attempt to teach, can be classed in neither cate- 
gory. It admits of every kind of application, no 
matter what the required size, shape, or material ; 
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and for neatness and simplicity will bear com- 
parison with the best, A test of twenty years in 
the manufacture of many hundred dozens of flies 
of all descriptions, and a careful comparison with 
other methods, enable us to speak with con- 
fidence- But it must not be presumed that we 
pretend the art can be learned without con- 
siderable practice and attention. To make a fly 
in a neat and truly artistic way, by however 
simple a method, demands the practice of months, 
or, in some cases, perhaps, of years ; but a person 
determined to succeed, and willing to pay implicit 
regard to good instructions, will find a few weeks, 
or even a few days, suflScient to enable him to 
make a passable and "killing" fly. 

What we require as indispensable to the mas- 
tery of our instructions is, the strictest compliance 
with every direction, however minute; constant 
practice of each separate stage from the first and 
simplest, and the proceeding to a new stage only 
after the preceding one is completely mastered; 
and, lastly, patient perseverance under any diffi^ 
culties which may present themselves, but which 
will thus really soon disappear; Before com- 
mencing a fly, it is necessary that all the materials 
required for the process of making it should be 
selected and arranged by the artist on a table 
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immediately in front of him^ so as to be directly 
under his hand ; viz., scissors^ hook^ gut^ waxed 
tying- silk, materials for the body, hackle properly 
prepared, the feather with which to form the wing, 
and such other materials as may be requisite for 
the fly intended to be dressed. The hands of the 
fly-maker should be fresh washed, so as to be free 
from greasiness or perspiration, which would 
interfere with the proper use of the wax ; and his 
nails should be long and pointed. These appa- 
rently trivial hints are really of considerable im- 
portance. 

TO MAKE A RED PALMER. 

We shall commence our instructions with this 
fly, because it calls in practice most of the prin- 
cipal manipulations. 

The selection and preparation of the hackle 
require the first and greatest attention, not only 
in the case of the palmer, but also in that of every 
other fly. To give an idea of the correct pro- 
portion of the hackle to the size of the hook, for a 
palmer (and to that fly we now exclusively confine 
our observations), we may remark, that the longest 
plumes on each side of the stem, at the broadest 
part, should be about equal to the length of the 
hook-shank, whatever its* size, — that is, from the 
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point/ to the point d {fig. 1.); and that the length 
of the stem, when the hackle is prepared for use, 
and exclusive of the bare quill end, should be 
about four times the length of the shank between 
these points. To prepare the hackle for use, take 
it with the left fore-finger and thumb, at the 
point h {fig. 2.), and hold it firmly ; then, with the 
right fore-finger and thumb, stroke the plumes 
the reverse way from their natural position, that 
is, from e towards d {fig. 2.), until they stand 
nearly at right angles to the stem, as shown. 

The hackle thus prepared, two strands of pea- 
cock's herl, two or three inches of gold twist, 
the hook, gut, and waxed tying-silk (six or eight 
inches long, to serve for two files), complete the 
list of materials for this important fly, — to the 
actual manufacture of which we now request the 
learner's attention, repeating our expression of the 
hope that he will foUow implicitly our instruc- 
tions, will master one step completely before 
proceeding to the next, and will consider each suc- 
cessive mastery in the light of an indispensable 
achievement. 

I. Holding the hook and applying the tying-silk. 
— Commence by taking the hook by the bend, with 
the point downwards, between the tips of the 
fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, the shank 
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extending beyond 
your fingers and 
pointing towards the 
right, in a horizontal 
position. With your 
right hand apply one 
extremity of the ty- 
ing-silk to the mid- 
dle part of the shank, 




Fig, 3. 



holding it against the shank with the tip of the 
fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, as shown 
in^^. 3., and, with your right hand, wind the silk 
up the bare shank in close coils (that is, in such a 
manner that each successive turn of the silk may lie 
side by side with the last,) to the point /(/?^. 1.). 

II. The Catch. — Retain the silk in that po- 
sition by passing it between the third and fourth 
fingers of the left hand, as shown in Jig. 3. («). 
This operation, called the catchy is in frequent 
use, and is intended to prevent the silk from 
uncoiling while the right hand is engaged in 
collecting the materials, or otherwise. 

III. Putting in the gut and attaching it to the 
hook. — Lay the gut {aa^fig. 4.) along the under 
side of the shank, as shown in the figure, pre- 
viously flattening the extreme end with the teeth, 
to prevent its slipping readily. Attach it to the 
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hook by winding the 
tying-silk back tight- 
ly, in close coils, over 
both hook and gut 
towards the bend of 
the hook, as shown 
at c {fig, 5.), in which Fig- 4. 

a represents the gut, and h the end of the tying- 
silk. Continue winding in 
close coils down to d {fig. 
5.), being careful, during 
every part of the operation, 
when the right hand is other- 
wise employed, to prevent the tying-silk from 
uncoiling by using the catchy as before directed. 
IV. Fastening the hody-materials and hackle 




Fig, 6. 



preparatory to winding them. — The silk is now in 
the proper position for this operation. Fig. 6. 
shows the method in which it is to be performed. 
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The twist and herls are to be fastened in the same 
way. Two or three herls are the number generally 
used, but to prevent confusion only one is drawn 
in most of our diagrams. Taking one end of the 
gold twist with the fore-finger and thumb of your 
right hand, and applying its extreme point to the 
bend of the hook, secure it there with two or 
three turns of the tying-silk in the same way 
that the herl is shown to be fastened in ^^.7., 
at a. Then take the herls, and in the same 
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manner fasten them in by the smaller end, as 
already shown (Jig. 6 and 7). Take two turns with 
the tying-silk, and then fasten the hackle by the 
point/ (y?^. 8.), with that side of the feather upper- 
most which grew nearest the body of the fowl. 
The fly in this state will present the appear- 
ance oi fig, 8., in which e and a indicate each 
end of the herl, c and b each end of the twist, 
g a portion of the tying-silk, and f that part of 
the hackle by which it is fastened to the hook. 
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With the right thumb applied to the hackle, 
presa it back as 
shown in Jig. 9., 
in which c and d 
represent the two 
ends of the twist, 
h and e the two 
ends of the herl, 
a the point of the 
hackle, and / a 

portion of the '^* 

tying-silk, Tsdce the tying-silk (/) between your 
right fore-finger and thumb, and wind it over 
the ends of the herl and twist {b and c) to the 
head of the shank. Fasten the tying-silk there 
by placing it between the head of the shank and 
the gut, as shown at a (Jig. 10.), and cut off any 
I 
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superfluous por- 
tion of the herl 
and twist that 
may remain at 
that place. This 
mode of secur- 
ing the silk may also be resorted to when you 
require to lay down your work, from fatigue 
or otherwise, and is fre- — 

quently called into use. 
V. Winding the herl to 
form the body. — Now 
take the end of the herl e 
(Jig. 10.), and commence 
winding the herl, closely, 
up the shank, as in Jig. 
11., using the stop* at 

* This operation is performed by pressing tightly against 
the hook-shank, "with the 
tip of the second finger of 
the left hand, the tying- 
silk, herl, or other material 
employed, as shown in J^. 
12. The object is to pre- 
vent the material from un- 
coiling when you relax your 
hold of it with your right 
hand, which, in winding 
herls, &c. you must do at 
every turn to prevent their 
becoming twisted. 




Fig, 12. 
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every turn. Continue winding as far as the 
point a. There stop, as directed in the foot- 
note, and taking the tying-silk b in your right 
hand, remove it from between the gut and head 
of the shank at c; pass it two or three times 
round the hook, gut, and end of the herl at a, 
and then secure the silk by placing it between 
the gut and head of the shank, as before, and 
cut off what remains unwound of the herl. 

VI. Winding the twist — The fly will now 
appear as fig, 13., in which a represents the gut, 
b a portion of the tying-silk, and c the gold 
twist. Take the twist c in your right hand, 
and wind it up in open coils, as in fig, 14., and 



Fig, 13. Fig. 14. 

fasten it in the same way as you have been 
directed to fasten the herl; afterwards securing 
the tying-silk between the gut and head of the 
shank, and cutting of the superfluous twist 
I 2 
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VII. Winding the hackle. — Keep the hook 
in the same perfectly horizontal position, in the 
left hand, as we suppose you to have done during 
all the previous operations, and taking the hackle 
by the stem («, fig. 
1 6\ commence wind- 
ing it up the body, 
taking a turn be- 
tween each coil of . 
the twist, till you 
come to the point d ; 
stopping it, of course, ■^*^- ^^• 

at every turn, and arranging the fibres, as you pro- 
ceed, that they may lie evenly and smoothly, turn 
after turn. From the point d to the point b wind 
what remains of the hackle in close coilsy so that 
it shall be all exhausted at the last named point. 
Stop it there and employ the catch to hold down 
the silk c at the same time. Push the fibres of 
the hackle in their proper position, making them 
cover the body smoothly and regularly, and keep 
them down in that position by covering them 
with the tips of your left fore-finger and thumb. 
Then, still holding them down in this way clear 
of the shank-top, the tying-silk being also tightly 
held by the catch, let go the stop and draw 
the stem of the hackle up, to bring it under the 
last turn of the silk ; stop it there, and make two 
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Fig. 16. 



or three turns with the tying-silk over the stem of 
the hackle and the bare 
shank-top^ as shown at c 
{fig. 16.). Use the catchy 
to hold the tying-silk down 
out of the way, and pull 
the stem of the hackle in 
order to be sure that you have it close upon the 
shank; for, unless this care be taken, it is liable 
to uncoil while fastening. Cut off the super- 
fluous stem, take another turn or two with the 
silk, and fasten off with two half-hitches, thus : — 
Stop the last coil of the tying-silk, and throw 
the silk over in the direction of the arrow in 
fig, 17., in the form of a ring. Again stop while 





Fig. 18. 

you pass the end b {fig. 17.) through the ring, 
and draw it tight. The head of the fly, if finished 
properly, will appear as^^. 18. 



TO MAKE A BUZZ-FLY. ^ 

The making of a palmer will have taught so 
I 3 
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much of the general manipulations of fly-making 

and their principles, that very little remains to be 

done in order to apply them to every description of 

fly. Abuzz-fly (;?^. 19.) 

is much easier to make 

than either a palmer or 

a wing-fly, on account 

of the less troublesome 

character of the hackle -%• ^^• 

in the one case, and the less number of materials 

in the other. 

Proceed exactly as directed for the palmer, 
except that the hackle must be tied in about 
half way up the shank, instead of at the bend, 
as d at (Jiff. 20.). If you make the body of 
herl, or of silk, tie it in as for the body of the 
palmer ; but if the body is to be of dubbing, a 
few fibres of that mate- 
rial must be formed, 
by twirling them be- 
tween the fingers, into 
a mass of a taper form 
and double the length 
of the part of the shank 
you intend to cover 

with the ^ody (c. Jiff. 20.). Of course, if you 
want a thick or thin body, the quantity of fur 
must be proportioned accordingly; practice will 
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soon enable you to judge to a nicety of the 
proper quantity. When you have arrived at the 
stage of the process at winch the materials for 
the body are to be tied in (viz., after the hook 
and gut are attached), and have there fastened 
the silk or other material for rib, if required, 
take the dubbing and apply its finer end to the 
bend of the hook, from which the tying-silk is 
depending, and, with the finger and thumb of 
your right hand, twist the dubbing and the silk 
together evenly and not tightly, and wind both, 
thus twisted together, up the shank, to form the 
body, fastening the hackle in your way upwards, 
with one turn over its point, at d {Jig, 20.), and 
continuing to wind the dubbing beyond it to the 
top of the shank. There, between the gut and 
shank-top, leave the tying-silk, which you must 
be careful is now free from any particles of 
dubbing, or the neatness of the head will be 
destroyed, and proceed to wind up the rib in the 
manner before directed for winding the gold twist 
of the palmer, and fasten it at the head in the 
same way; completing the fly by winding the 
hackle in close coils to the head, and securing it 
there with half hitches. 

Buzz, as well as wing-flies, generally require 
whisks, which are intended to imitate the set<B or 
1 4 
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tall-like appendages of the natural insect. These 
must be tied in, at the bend of the hook, imme- 
diately after the first operation of attaching the 
hook and gut, and before the tying in of the 
materials for the body. Two turns of the silk 
are sufficient to seciire them ; indeed, you must 
be sparing of winding the tying-silk too much 
at this end of the body, or you will make the fly 
clumsy at the very place which ought to be parti- 
cularly fine and neat 

TO MAKE A WING-FLY. 

The operations are the same as those for 
making a buzz-fly, as far as they go, the only 
diff*erence between the two classes being the addi- 
tion of wings ; except that the hackle, which in 
the wing-fly is intended to represent legs only, 
should have less plume, and be altogether on a 
smaller scale than for a buzz-fly made on a hook 
of the same size. This is illustrated in Jig. 21., in 
which a represents a hackle 
prepared for a wing-fly, 
and h one prepared for a 
fly made buzz. The tying 
on of the wing must be 

effected after the hackle 

Fig, 21. 
is wound and fastened, 

taking care that sufficient head-room be left for 
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the purpose. We mean by head-room the bare 
part of the hook shank at the top, where the 
head of the fly is represented and the general 
fastening off is performed. 

To prepare the vying. — With the fore-finger 
and thumb of your left hand take by the shortest 
plumes (a, Jig. 22.) a wing feather of the kind 
required, and with the thumb and 
fore-finger of your right hand stroke 
a portion of the plumes of the op- 
posite side (rejecting the extreme 
part nearest the quill) till it stands 
at right angles with the stem, as b. 
Select a proper quantity (somewhat 
less than that shown in the figure) c 
and bring it even at the points, being 
careful not to disarrange the fibres, 
as regards their cohesiveness. Pinch 
it tightly, to prevent any slipping, 
and with a sudden motion strip it 
cleanly off. Fold it so that the ^'S'^^' 
undermost side of the fibres (the side which grew 
nearest the body of the bird) 
may stand outward, and press it f^^S^^C??- 

with the thumb-nail at the point <p " 

Fig. 23. 
round which the tying-silk will 

pass in tying it on (ft), that it may lie the neater. 

When thus prepared it will resemble >?^. 23. 
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Tying on the wing. — Holding the hook finnly 
in your left hand^ take the portion of feather thus 
prepared, by the point J, with the finger and 
thumb of your right hand, and lay it along the 
back of the hook in the position shown in Jig. 24* 
While doing this, and 
before loosening your 
hold of it, take the 
hook at the head of 
the shank with the 
tips of the same fin- Fig. 24. 

gers, and support the hook in this way while you 
shift your left finger and thumb up close to the 
end of the wing, that is, getting the whole of the 
fly between the points of your finger and thumb, 
except the shank-top and the superfluous portion 
of the wing projecting beyond it. Pass the tying- 
silk over the wing, at the place which you had 
previously indented with your thumb-nail in pre- 
paring the wing, viz. at hyjig. 24. Draw the silk 
tightly down, and the 
fly will appear asj^y. 
25. Take another 
turn and throw a half 
hitch. Then, with the 
scissors, cut off*, very 
cleanly, the super- 
fluous end of the feather close to the head of the 
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hook, and wind the tying-silk neatly over, fasten- 
ing off with another half hitch or two, as directed 
for finishing the palmer. 

The tying on of the wing is by no means an 
easy operation, and we advise our pupils not to 
attempt it till they have attained considerable 
proficiency in all the other operations. 

Before concluding this subject, we should per- 
haps remark that all our diagrams are purposely 
drawn on a large scale, with the view to their 
being the more clearly understood. 

Angler I in the present and two preceding chap- 
ters thou hast instruction for the purchase and 
manufacture of all thy piscatory gear. Provide it, 
and betake thyself to the clear and limpid .stream 
which onward flows so playfully this balmy April 
morning, — joining its murmurs with the song of 
birds, the hum of insects, the breeze which plays 
among the branches, and all the other instruments 
that tune forth Nature's music! There, with 
patient mind, and eager hand, and anxious eye, 
commence thy gentle pupilage. May thine be 
speedy progress and proficiency full soon I Go on 
with sober earnestness and more and more enthu- 
siasm, — absorbed not wholly by thy fascinating 
art, but finding room, amid thoughts engendered 
by Creation's beauties, for wider sympathies and 
upward aspirations ! 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

" When doctors disagree, 
Disciples, then, are free." 

Old Adage. 

In this chapter we shall present our readers with 
what we deem an ample list of flies for all the 
rivers in the kingdom, and also with a full enu- 
meration of the various materials of which each 
particular fly should be composed, premising a 
few remarks on imitation, a subject upon which 
much diversity of opinion exists. 

We have quoted, in our second chapter, the 
theory of Professor Rennie, which is directly 
opposed to the notion of exact imitation, and to 
that of the fish taking an artificial fly in mistake 
for a peculiar species of its own natural prey. The 
grounds on which that theory is founded, namely, 
the defective vision of fish, and consequently 
their physical inability to distinguish the different 
species, even if they had a preference for parti- 
cular kinds, are also given at length ; and on this 
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point we have, in the same chapter, ventured 
briefly to remark. We now resume the subject, 
but without pretending to enter into an examina- 
tion of the difierent notions entertained, much 
less those of any particular author. We shall 
simply write what our experience has led us to 
consider true, and what we believe to be not 
opposed to nature and to reason. 

At the outset, then, we unhesitatingly say that 
much of the exact imitation system appears to us 
very much like quackery. We have been for 
twenty years mixed up with anglers of different 
grades of intelligence and skill, and have inva- 
riably found that what is commonly called imita- 
tion — namely, an old-womanish fastidiousness 
about the minutest colours, the most daguerreo- 
type copy of some fancied fac-simile of nature, 
selected as a " pattern fly," — is by no means a 
proof of the existence of a commensurate amount 
of practical skill and consequent success. As a 
general rule, and for ordinary circumstances, we 
believe that a very few sorts of flies (say the 
red palmer and the duns) are suflScient for every 
useful purpose. But there are peculiar circum- 
stances, arising from the natural fastidiousness of 
trout in the waters of England^ at all events, 
and also from the variations in the state of the 
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water and of the atmosphere, which occasionally 
render necessary a greater variety. 

But first we must explain what we mean by 
imitation. Believing it impossible to fabricate 
an exact imitation of a natural insect with any 
materials in use, or, if otherwise, taking for 
granted the difficulty, if not, in most cases, the 
impossibility, of imitating, in the process of fishing, 
the motions and attitude of a natural fly upon the 
water, our first object is to make as near an 
approach to these as we are able, and to conceal, 
by the effect of art, the imperfections which must 
be obvious to every one. And this we would do, 
with reference to fly-making, on the same prin- 
ciple as that on which an artist would paint 
a tree ; for instance, he would not dream of 
copying in detail every separate leaf and spray, — 
first, because it would be manifestly impossible, 
and, secondly, because the proper effect would 
be produced by representing the general features 
of leaves and sprays, their groupings, roundness, 
height, flexibility, and the like. And so, as 
regards flies, we conceive the main points of 
imitation to be size, colour, form, character, and 
more important than all, action, — which last 
depends, of course, upon the angler^ and not upon 
the fly-maker. Many anglers (fanciful ones and 
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iJtra-iimtatlonlsts) entirely blind themselves to 
this latter circumstance. " Because A. caught 
fish yesterday with a particular fly," argue they, 
** therefore B. must do so to-day." But it turns 
out that B. does not do so, that he fails, and per- 
haps wholly so because he could not, or did not, 
supply this very important part of imitation — 
action. We suppose everything to be equal in 
the case of these imaginary persons except skilly 
or something else on which this action depended. 
Every angler of the smallest experience must 
know how convenient it is to attribute un- 
successful fishing to the Jly alone, and how very 
frequently it is unjustly done. 

. It is the general characteristics of the natural 
fly which alone ought to be, or indeed can be, 
imitated; for all insects, especially those which 
belong to the category of the fly-fisher, are distin- 
guished for their beauty of form and delicacy of 
construction. Let us, however, refer to what we 
have called the " main points" of imitation. Size : 
— this needs no more remark than we shall make 
elsewhere with reference to the adaptation of the 
fly to particular states of the water and atmo- 
sphere; Colour : — it is important, in imitation, to 
observe whether the general colour of the natural 
insect imitated be light or dark, warm or cold ; and 
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Form: — whether the wings are large or small in 
proportion to the body, — whether they lie flat 
upon the body or stand erect, — whether the body 
is slender or thick. All these peculiarities, which 
together constitute the character of the insect, can 
be represented without counting the exact number 
of legs, or microscopically examining the fibres of 
the wings ; on the same principle that, in indivi- 
dual portraiture, what is alone sought to be at- 
tained is not minute imitation, but individual 
character and expression. How does a man 
recognise his fiiend at a distance? — ^From that 
particular individuality which distinguishes every 
one, and which is made up of peculiarities of gait, 
contour, and so on. Precisely so is the principle 
on which artificial flies 'should be imitated, for it 
is that, in all probability, on which they prove 
successful lures to fish. They are not, they cannot 
be, exact imitations of natural insects ; but their 
resemblance in general character is sufficient to 
produce the required deception, and that resem- 
blance is by no means difficult of accomplishment 
by an experienced artist. Again, it is not 
necessary, in the construction of an artificial fly, 
that every part should be of the same colour as 
the part of the natural fly particularly represented ; 
it is sufficient that the general hue be obtained. 
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For example^ if the insect imitated be of a warm 
or reddish hue, that colour must enter prominently 
into the composition of its artificial imitation, but 
not necessarily in the same identical part. In the 
natural insect it may be the body or legs which 
have this colour prominently, but enough will 
have been done with its "counterfeit present- 
ment" if it be found suflSciently predominating in 
the whole production, no matter whether displayed 
in the legs, or body, or elsewhere. The same 
with every other hue. 

It is perhaps important that the character of 
the wing be attended to as regards its opaqueness 
or transparency ; and it may be remarked on the 
form of the artificial fly, that as it is impossible to 
dress it sufficiently delicate to equal nature, it 
becomes necessary to exaggerate some parts, so as 
to produce a proper harmony and proportion in 
the general form; as, for example, making the 
wing longer^ it may be, than the natural wing, in 
order that the fly may appear more elegant and 
bear a more correct proportion to a body unavoid- 
ably tlucker, from the nature of its materials, than 
that of the natural fly. 

So much for the general principles on which 
we suppose the imitation of natural flies to be 
founded. We have already expressed our opinion 
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as to the occasional necessity for using imitations 
of prevailing species, and have laid down the 
general rule of confining the sorts of flies in 
common use to a very limited number. It is 
impossible to give infallible directions for the use 
of particular flies at every particular time, although 
we shall elsewhere do all we consider necessary. 
Much must be left to the angler's own judg- 
ment ; but we advise him to be careful of falling 
into the error of constantly changing his flies 
when fishing, thereby perplexing himself, and, 
generally speaking, wasting time. Fish are pro- 
verbially capricious ; and many of their habits, in 
regard to feeding and otherwise, depend on cir- 
cumstances which, with all our knowledge of 
natural history, are not understood. The angler, 
therefore, must not be too ready to attribute his 
want of success at any time to a mistake in the 
selection of his fly. There are many circum- 
stances to which it may with greater justice be 
traced. For instance, a certain fly is often 
thoughtlessly said to be refused by fish on the 
sole account of its dissimilarity to some supposed 
favourite species, when a little observation would 
lead to another conclusion, — a conclusion perhaps 
very difierent from the probably correct one, in 
many cases, of the unskilfulness of the angler. 
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But supposing this to be otherwise, — supposing 
even the angler to be expert, and to have a good 
Imitation of the fly at which the fish are rising 
well, — say a fly of the dun tribe, prevalent on 
every water. He makes his casts admirably. 
In the gentle stickle which hugs the opposite 
bank, a line of trout are rising gloriously ; but 
not one of them is attracted by his well-presented 
lure. He throws, and throws, and throws again, 
but still with the same result. He is at a loss 
to account for the cause, except that it must 
evidently be something or other wrong in his fly. 
No such thing. We admit the fly to be a good 
imitation, to be nicely cast over rising fish, re- 
peatedly, time after time, and yet with not a rise 
is poor Piscator favoured. Well, how is this? 
Piscator does not see — he is so wrapped up in the 
make of his fly — that something more than make 
is necessary; that under certain circumstances 
an imitation of the action of the natural fly is 
indispensable, and that when that action is not 
supplied, as in the present case, success cannot be 
had. But Piscator should reflect, and the seem- 
ing mystery would be unfolded thus : — The 
fish are feeding, as they delight to do, upon 
flies ephemeral, and have, perhaps, as the season is 
advanced, become somewhat fastidious in their 
K 2 
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selection of particular species. Well, at the time 
in question, the line of fish in the stickle under 
the opposite bank aforesaid, are gastronomicallj 
moved towards a certain species of the class of 
flies referred to, every one of which is charac- 
terised by the habit of floating upon the surface of 
the water, in reverse of the phryganidae, which 
generally hover above it, and flit about the 
banks. Impelled by some peculiarity of the 
atmosphere, or by some other cause which we 
cannot, and need not if we could, explain, the 
fish have come close to the surface to watch for 
their prey, which can thus be easily seized as 
the victims float along, without further trouble on 
the part of the fish than gently lifting their 
mouths above the water. Now, the angler's fly 
is wet and heavy, and, thrown from the other 
side, has a certain weight of line in addition. So, 
as it is not in the nature of things that this 
soaked artificial fly can swim upon the surface as 
the natural ones do, it follows the alternative and 
sinks below the rising fish, the notice of which it 
entirely escapes, because they happen just then to 
be looking upwards for the materials of their 
ipeaL Let a dry fly be substituted for the wet 
one, the line ^witched a few times through the 
air to throw off its superabundant moisture, « 
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judicious cast made just above the rising fish, and 
the fly allowed to float towards and over them, 
and the chances are ten to one that it will be 
seized as readily as a living insect. This dry fly, 
we must remark, should be an imitation of the 
natural fly on which the fish are feeding, because, 
if widely different, the fish, instead of being 
allured, would most likely be surprised and startled 
at the novelty presented, and would suspend 
feeding until the appearance of their favourite 
and familiar prey. 

We mention this as an illustration of the im- 
portance of imitating action^ and must not be 
understood to recommend the constantly sub- 
stituting of a dry fly for a wet one, over every 
rising fish. Better, as a general rule, when the 
angler, after a few casts, finds the fish over 
which he throws unwilling to be tempted, pass 
on in search of a more willing victim. This 
caution is the more necessary, because anglers 
too often expect to take every rising fish over 
which they throw ; whereas it is really only under 
particular circumstances, and in favourable situ- 
ations, that the motions of the natural insect can 
be so imitated as to prove successful, unless the 
fish are ravenous and seize everything presented 
to them, — a state of things not often experienced. 
K 3 
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There is much common sense in the following 
remarks by a writer in the " Sporting Review :" — 
" A fish, as may be witnessed from a bank, when 
on the feed, lies with his nose peering over a 
shore or ledge of rock, and pointed up the stream, 
ready to take the flies as they float downwards, 
provided there be nothing obtrusive in their 
appearance to awaken his suspicions and restrain 
his appetite until the fly is past. The object is 
not so much to awaken his appetite by a fly more 
attractive than the natural one, which you can 
hardly expect to achieve, as to avoid startling the 
fish when he has seen your fly, and would take it, 
among others, if there were nothing obtrusive in 
its appearance." 

For this reason we recommend imitations of 
the duns as standard flies. There is not a river 
in the kingdom on which some species of this 
beautiful tribe of ephemeral flies is not to be 
found daily throughout the fishing season, and 
generally more numerously than any other fly. 
The fish are familiar with and fond of them, and 
their varieties are extremely numerous. We 
have for many years fished with hardly any other 
flies than the red palmer and some shades of the 
duns, lighter or darker, larger or smaller, accord- 
ing to the particular states of the water and 
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atmosphere, and the result is, our full con- 
currence in the remark of Mr. Ronalds, that 
" the duns form the sheet-anchor of the fly- 
fisher's practice." 

Our pupils, after all we have said, must under- 
stand us to lay down these principles : — 1. That 
trout can discriminate species, and have prefer- 
ences for particular flies under particular cir- 
cumstances. 2. That imitations of some of the 
principal species are necessary for successful 
practice. 3. That imitation consists not of a 
slavish copying of detail, but an expression of the 
general character of the fly imitated. 4. That 
besides specific imitation of the fly, an imitation 
of its action in the water must be included ; and, 
5. That a difference in the imitation of that 
action (all other circumstances being equal) con- 
stitutes, to a great extent, the various grades of 
skill possessed by different anglers. 

Before leaving this subject, it may not be 
amiss to correct a notion very commonly enter- 
tained by many even experienced anglers, that 
artificial flies become darker and collapsed when 
in the water. The simple experiment of ex- 
amining an artificial fly in a tumbler of water 
will show at once that this notion is entirely 
unfounded. 

K 4 
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We shall now proceed to give a list of flies, 
with the proper materials for dressing them arti- 
ficially, reserving for the concluding chapter some 
remarks by which to direct the angler in his 
selection of particular kinds for particular oc- 
casions, and only reminding him here once more 
of the necessity of never forgetting how much 
would at all times depend upon the exercise of 
his own judgment, even if our instructions were, 
what nothing human can be, — to wit, perfection. 

1. The Early Red, — Body to be made thickly 
of the red part of the squirrel's fur, or of hair 
from a red sheep-skin door-mat, well broken up 
together before using. Legs, a red hen's hackle. 
Wings, from the woodcock's wing-feather, to 
lie flat and be shorter than the body. Hook, 
No. 3. Kendal.* 

* Although we give the size of the hooks on which to 
dress the different flies in our list, it must be understood 
that those sizes are by no means definite, but are intended 
rather to guide the angler in forming his own judgment as 
circumstances may require a deviation. Generally speak- 
ing, the sizes given should be adopted, as agreeing nearest 
with those of the particular insects imitated ; but they must 
be varied to suit the peculiarities of water and atmosphere 
at the time of fishing, — increased, for instance, when the 
water is stained, and also when the atmosphere is very 
gloomy, and the wind high, — and diminished (using very 
small and fine hooks) when the water is low and the sky 
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2. The Blue Dun. — Whisks, two fibres of a 
large hackle, from a blue cock. Body of fine 
blue fur from the hare or squirrel, ribbed with 
fine yellow silk thread. Legs, a blue hen's hackle. 
Wings, from the starling's wing-feather. Hook, 
No. 2. or 3. 

This fly may be varied by using water-rat's fur 
for the body, a dark blue hackle for legs, and 
moorhen's wing-feather for wings. 

The wings of every species of dun-fly stand 
erect upon their backs, and must be so placed in 
their imitations.* 

3. Another Blue Dun. — Whisks to match the 
legs. Body of peacock's herl stripped of its down, 
— the first turn or two at the bottom white, to 
form what is called a tag. Legs, a blue hen's 
hackle. Wings, from the starling's wing-feather ; 
or, if the body and legs be dark, from the moor- 
hen's wing-feather. Hook, No. 3. 

4. The March Brown^ or Brown Drake. — 
Whisks, two fibres of the hen pheasant's tail- 
feather. Body, brown fur from a brown sable 
muff or boa> ribbed with yellow silk thread. Legs, 
a brown-red hen's hackle. Wings placed upright 

clear. Ordinarily ^ we use small flies dressed on the finest 
gut, and do not approve of very large flies at any time. 
♦ See Chapter HI. 
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and taken from a woodcock's wing-feather. Hook^ 
No. 4. or 5. 

5. The Sand Fly. — Body of the sand-co- 
lour fur from a hare's poUL Legs^ a light red 
hen's hackle. Wings, from a landrail's wing- 
feather. Hook, No. 3. 

6. The Grannaniy or Green-tail. — The lower 
part of the body is made of two or three turns of 
dark green floss silk, forming a tag^ and the rest 
of the body of fur from a hare's ear. The legs 
are imitated either by picking out this fur with a 
needle, so that the fibres may stand out roughly 
to resemble a hackle, or else with other fibres 
tied in after the body is put on — a somewhat 
difficult operation for a novice, — or a small dark 
partridge hackle may be wound on. Wings, from 
the wing-feather of a partridge or hen pheasant, 
to lie^a^ along the back. Hook, No. 3. 

7. The Hare's Flax (the Male Grannarn). — 
The body may be made either of straw-colour 
floss silk, or of fur from a hare's ear, ribbed with 
yellow silk thread. Legs as for the grannam. 
Wings, from a wing-feather of the woodcock, to 
lie flat along the back. Hook, No. 3. 

8. The Whirling Dun. — Whisks from a red 
cock's hackle. Body, blue fur from a hare or 
squirrel's skin (found among the roots and col- 
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lected with a small-tooth comb). Legs a blood- 
red hen's hackle. Wings from a starling's wing- 
feather, to stand erect. Hook, No. 2. or 3. 

9. The Cow'dung Fly. — Body of yellow 
mohair mixed with red hair from a door-mat, 
wound rather thickly. Legs, a ginger hen's 
hackle. Wings from a very light starling's wing- 
feather, not longer than the body, and placed to 
lie flat along the back. Hook, No. 3. 

10. The Yellow Dun, — Whisks, from a large 
yellow hackle. Body, yellow martin's fur, mixed 
with a little light blue fur from the hare, rabbit, 
or squirrel, and ribbed with yellow silk thread. 
Legs, a very fine light blue hen's hackle. Wings 
from the thrush or starling's wing-feather, to 
stand erect. This fly should be dressed very 
neatly and fine, on hook No. 1. 

11. Iron Blue Dun. — Whisks, from a red 
cock's hackle. Body, water-rat or mole's fur, 
ribbed with yellow silk thread. Legs, a blood 
red hen's hackle. Wings, from a wing-feather of 
the moorhen or of the skitty, to stand erect. 
This is, like the last, an exceedingly fine and 
delicate fly. Hook, No. 1. 

12. Spider Fly. — Body of lead-colour floss 
silk. Legs, a black hen's hackle. Wings from 
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the woodcock's wing-feather, to lie flat along the 
back. Hook, No. 2. 

13. The Stone Fly. — Body of brown fur 
from a sable boa, mixed with yellow martin's far, 
and ribbed with yellow silk thread. Legs, a 
grizzle hackle; that is, one speckled blue and 
yellow. Wings, from the wing-feather of a wood- 
cock, made full and to lie flat. Hook, No. 5. 
or 6. 

We never use this fly ourselves, but it is 
thought a great deal of by some anglers, and on 
some streams, particularly on the heavy and bushy 
ones of Dorsetshire and Hampshire. 

14. The May Fly. — This beautiful insect is 
imitated in a variety of ways, according to the 
fancies of different makers. Our own method, it 
must be admitted, has the advantage of simplicity, 
and it is suggested, as all our imitations are, by the 
only proper prototype — the natural insect itself. 
Whisks, three stout black hairs, about half an 
inch long, taken from the fitchet's tail or from a 
black muff. Body, straw-colour floss silk or 
martin's fur, ribbed with brown silk thread. 
Legs, a ginger hackle. Wings, two dappled 
feathers, taken from below the wings or from the 
bottom of the neck of the mallard, dyed greenish 
yellow, by boiling them in an infusion of the 
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Inner bark of the crab-tree or of the barberry- 
tree, with a small piece of alum, to fix the colour. 
The plume part of the feathers selected should, 
when prepared for use, be about the size of a six- 
pence, and be tied back tO' back, so that they 
may stand oflF on each side of the fly. Hook, 
No. 6., technically called, in the Kendal sizes, 
*' Long May," in allusion to the greater length of 
the shank than that of the ordinary hook. Per- 
haps a Limerick hook, for a fly of this size, is 
preferable. 

15. The Grey DraAe. — This fly must be 
dressed in the same style as the preceding. 
Whisks, three black hairs, longer than those for 
the May fly. The body may be imitated with 
a white ostrich's herl, or white floss silk, ribbed 
with a black horse-hair. Legs, a dark blue hackle. 
Wings, two mallard's feathers, not dyed, or two 
mottled feathers from the widgeon, tied on in the 
same way as directed for tying on the wings of 
the May fly. Hook, No. 6., " Long May," or, 
better, a Limerick of the corresponding size. 

16. The Alder Fly. — Body of copper-co- 
lour floss silk. Legs, a black hen's hackle. 
Wings, from a wing-feather of the woodcock, to 
lie flat along the back. Hook, No. 4. 

17. The Red Ant. — This is an imitation of 
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the well-known red ant, in its winged state, when 
it is often blown upon the water, and becomes 
the food of trout. It is one about which we are 
indifferent, as we are also about that of the 
Black Ant. We enumerate these sorts, with some 
others, — particularly Nos. 6, 7, 9, 13, 20, 21, 
and 26, — more for the sake of a good variety 
from which a selection for all rivers may be made, 
than for any value in which we hold them as 
regards our own practice, or, indeed, than for any 
necessity for so many sorts as the whole list, for 
the rivers of any one locality, or even speaking 
generally. Body, copper-colour peacock's herl, 
wound thickly for two or three turns at the 
bottom, to form a tuft or tag ; the rest of the 
body dark red silk. Legs, a very small red hen's 
hackle. Wings,* from the wing-feather of the jay, 
to lie flat. Hook, No. 1. or 2. 

18. The Black ^w^.— Body, tuft or tag of 
black ostrich herl, the rest of the body black 
silk. Legs, a small black hen's hackle. Wings, 
from a wing-feather of the jay, to lie flat along 
the back. Hook, No. 2. 

The well-known form of the ants will readily 
suggest the character of their imitations. 

19. The Red Spinner. — Whisks, two fibres of 
a red cock's hackle. Body, any fine red fur, or 
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dark red silk, ribbed with fine gold twist. Legs, 
a red hen's hackle. Wings, from a wing-feather 
of the starling, placed erect. Hook, No. 2. or 3. 

20. The White Spinner. — Whisks, from a 
white cock's hackle. Body, very light blue, 
nearly white, fur from a rabbit's skin, ribbed 
with the finest silver twist. Legs, a white hen's 
hackle with a black list, — that is, black on each 
side of the stem, throughout, and tipped with 
white, wound thickly close to the head. Dressed 
buzz fashion. Hook, No. 2. 

21. The White Moth.—BoAj, white rabbit's 
fur, wound very thickly. Legs, a white hen's 
hackle. Wings, from the white part of a 
magpie's wing-feather. Hook, No. 6., "Long 
May." Used only for late evening fishing in the 
height of summer. 

22. The Welshman's Button^ or Hazel Fly. — 
This is a small beetle often blown upon the 
water, and the combination of materials which 
we recommend for its imitation produces a very 
harmonious whole, and renders the fly a favourite 
on many waters in a blowing showery day in 
summer. Body, a black ostrich herl and a copper- 
colour peacock's herl wound together, thickly. 
Legs, a black hen's hackle. Wings, from the 
ted feather of a partridge's tail, short, and placed 
flat upon the back. Hook, No. 3. or 4* 
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23. 271^ Autumnal Dun. — Whisks, from a 
very light blue hackle. Body, very light blue 
fur, or even the fur from an old white hat. 
Legs, a very light blue hen's hackle. TVlngs, 
from a wing-feather of the snipe, fieldfare, or 
starling — very light. Hook, No. 1. 

24. The Red Palmer. — Body, copper-colour 
peacock's herl, ribbed with gold twist. Legs, a 
blood-red cock's hackle, wound from the bottom. 
Hook, various. 

25. The Blue Palmer. — Body, blue fur from 
the rabbit, hare, or squirrel, ribbed with gold or 
silver twist. Legs, a blue cock's hackle wound 
from the bottom. Hook, various. 

26. The Black Palmer. — Body, black ostrich 
herl ribbed with gold or silver twist. Legs, a 
black cock's hackle, wound from the bottom. 
Hook, various. 

27. The Partridge Hackle. — Body, light brown 
fur from a sable boa, ribbed with gold twist. 
Legs, a partridge's nutmeg-brown, mottled fea- 
ther, taken from the back. Dressed buzz. Hook, 
No. 3. This is a favourite fly of ours, as the 
dropper, for summer evening fishing. It is called 
by some the London Spider. 

28. The Coachman. — Body, peacock's herl. 
Legs, a red hen's hackle. Wings, from the white 
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part of a feather from the magpie's wing. Hook, 
No. 4. or 5. 

29. The Walton. — Body, light brown fur from 
a sable boa, either ribbed or not with gold twist. 
Legs, a brown or yellow hen's hackle. Wing, 
from a light wing feather of the woodcock. * 
Hook, No. 3. 

Such is the list of flies which we deem suffi- • 
ciently ample for every useful purpose. We 
shall now arrange it in tables, which will show 
at a glance the materials of which each fly is 
composed, and thus spare the artist the trouble of 
turning over the leaves, except for the purpose 
of more circumstantial directions. The asterisks 
(*) in these tables indicate the flies which require ; 
whisks. These, in most cases (Nos. 4. 14. and 
15. are the only exceptions), are to be made with 
two plume fibres of a large hackle of the same 
colour as that used to imitate the legs. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" With pliant rod, athwart the pebHed brook, 
Let me with judgment cast the feathered hook ; 
Silent along the mazy margin straj, 
And, with a fur-wrought fly, delude the prey." 

Gat. 

Having given, in the precedmg chapters, what we 
hope will prove sufficient instructions for the selec- 
tion and manufacture of the various implements 
employed in fly-fishing, it is now our business to 
explain their use. But we must first remind the 
reader that a knowledge of the art is not to be ac- 
quired from the simple perusal of rules and instruc- 
tions, any more than a person can learn to swim 
without entering the water. That knowledge can 
only result, as in every similar case, in proportion 
to the display of judgment in applying and of 
industry in practising them. **He," saith our 
father Izaac, '^who undertakes to make a man 
that was none to be an angler by a book, wiU 
undertake a harder task than Mr. Hales, a most 
valiant and excellent fencer, who, in a printed 
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book called * A Private School of Defence/ 
undertook to teach that art or science and got 
laughed at for his labour; not but that many- 
useful things might be learnt from that book, 
but he was laughed at because that art was not 
to be learnt by words but practice — and so 
must angling. Seeing," addeth Izaac, "that as 
no man is born an artist, so no man is born an 
angler, I thought fit to give thee this notice." 

There was formerly a prejudice against the 
seeking in books for angling instructions, as, 
indeed, there was against book-learning of every 
kind; but happily the day is gone to render 
necessary anything like argument to show the 
folly of such a prejudice. There is no earthly 
reason why a book on this subject should not be 
just as useful to a young angler as other books are 
to the seeker after other kinds of information ; 
nor why the experience of anglers should not also 
be preserved and communicated by means of the 
printer's art, as well as that of others whose 
writings "the schoolmaster" has prepared most 
people, now-a-day, to comprehend and profit by. 

We take it for granted, therefore, that while it 

is quite possible to write a good and an instructive 

book on this fascinating art, the precepts of that 

art will be comparatively valueless if not prac- 

L 4 
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tlcallj applied as well as studied^ in the same way 
that all merely theoretical knowledge is^ h priori^ 
inferior. 

Throwing the line claims our first attention^ 
for a perfect knowledge of that process is the first 
thing to be acquired by the tyro in fly-fishing. 
"You may have," says Fitzgibbon, **the best 
rod and tackle that ever appeared on the banks of 
the Dove, and you may have * toleration' to fish 
in the most closely preserved parts of that lovely 
stream — in those parts that are absolutely alive 
with trout and grayling — but if you do not know 
how to throw, cast, or fling a line in the manner 
of an artist, you will not be able to make a single 
fin show itself above the surface of the water. 
* He throws a fly as well as any man in England,* 
is a common eulogistic expression, as if perfection 
in that single operation was a guarantee that the 
adept was equally skilled in everything that per- 
tains to his art. It is tantamount to saying he 
is the best fly-fisher in England." * 

* While we are quite willing to admit the great im- 
portance of throwing the line, it would be contrary to our 
experience to say that we agree, in toto, with the writer 
whose remarks we have quoted in the text. The me- 
chanical act of throwing the line may be acquired by many 
a man who is too clumsy or impatient, or who does not 
possess sufficient judgment, to play and land a fish in a 
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We presume that it would be something like a 
waste of time to give directions for putting to* 
gether the rod, fastening on the reel, passing the 
line through the rings, and so forth* These 
simple processes may be learned in a few moments 
from the person from whom you purchase your 
fishing gear ; or rather, we ought perhaps to say, 
that if they do not suggest themselves to the tyro, 
he will have a hard task to understand and master 
the instructions necessary to make him an accom- 
plished craftsman, depending, as they must obvi- 
ously do, so much upon the exercise of his own 
ability and judgment. 

We proceed, then, with more important in- 
structions, which we shall convey in as graphic 

and familiar a manner as we are able. 

***** 

O ! here you are, gentle Tyro, awaiting your 
Magister — basket, landing-net, and all. Verily, 
you are well caparisoned, and I hope will not 
realise the epigram — for young anglers often do^ — 

'* Ann*<l cap-a-pie with baskets, bags, and rods, 
The angler early to the river plods ; 
At night his looks the woful truth announce, 
The luggage half-a-ton, the fish — an ounce." 

proper manner, and who, therefore, cannot be allowed the 
slightest claim to the title of a skilful angler, though his 
throwing be unexceptionable. 
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But be not dispirited — attend to me, and we will 
see what can be done. Here we are by the 
river's side— our rods together, and our lines and 
collars ready for action. Stop! do not be im- 
patient ; you see, that unlucky attempt will give 
you five minutes' amusement in disentangling 
your line. You must watch my movements at- 
tentively, and understand my instructions, before 
you proceed to exhibit You perceive that I 
grasp my rod firmly, with my right hand^ just 
above the reel — the line being passed between 
my fingers and the rod, to prevent it from nmning 
out ad libitum. A sharp impulsion of my wrist 
sends the rod back over my shoulder, and the line 
unfolds itself behind me. Pausing a single mo- 
ment, I bring it forward in the same manner; 
and when the line comes about a yard above the 
surface of the water. In its descent, I suddenly 
check the movement of my arm, which causes the 
line to remain hovering, as it were, over the spot 
I aimed at ; and then, slowly and fioatingly, it 
alights like a gossamer, and as straight as an 
arrow. I throw, indeed, as if the surface of the 
water were a yard higher than it really is ; and if 
you remember to do this you will find your pro- 
gress greatly advanced thereby. But now for your 
performance. Really (to coin a word) you attitudise 
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to perfection — evidently forgetting that you are 
neither congeeing to a lady nor thrashing in a 
bam. Now, I declare, you are just as bad the 
other way — bolt upright, and rigid as an Egyp- 
tian mummy. You somewhat resemble a self- 
acting pump, the handle of which — to wit, your 
arm — performs its movements at intervals of a 
minute or so. Properly, you should stand upright 
to make a cast, and as your line descends upon 
the water, bend yourself, gracefully, a little for- 
ward. No : not to an angle of forty-five degrees 
— say fifteen. Now you are all right as to posi- 
tion. * ♦ * Crack I Ah ! the knell of a de- 
parted fly — produced by your whip-like manage- 
ment of. the rod. That forward movement was 
made too quickly — you did not allow sufficient 
time for the line to unfold itself behind you, and 
the loss of your front fly (I beg pardon, stretcher y) 
is the consequence. But on with another, and 
try again ; and again ; — you improve every time. 
By Jupiter 1 another fly gone. Never mind, you 
must expect such casualties. I lost a dozen on 
my debut-day^ so, as a punishment for my extra- 
vagance, I was kept fiyle$s for a week, and I 
learned to throw with the bare line — not a bad 
plan, perhaps, for you to adopt. But on, on — 
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remember that Izaac himself was once as clumsy; 
Take for your motto *^ perseverance," — act upon 
it, and you must and will succeed. 

But why that shout? O, a skip-jack hopped 
over your line, and you thought it was a salmon. 
Well, well, your excitement augurs much, — it 
proves that you take an interest in the sport, and, 
in that case, my best rod against a farthing eel 
hook that your improvement will be rapid. ♦ ♦ * 

There I you had a fine rise without seeing it. 
Marry, you must have your eyes about you, and 
they must be as sharp as a Basilisk's, or you will 
never shine as a fly-fisher. An adept in the 
sport would have struck that fish, and thereby, 
probably, secured him. Striking is an art which 
you must spare no pains to acquire. It is per- 
formed by raising the point of the rod suddenly 
but gently up, by a rapid but slight motion of 
the wrist; and it must be done on the instant 
that the fish rises at your fiy. The object is to 
fix the hook before the fish has time to eject it from 
its mouth, which, on discovering the deception, it 
instantly endeavours to do, if not already hooked. 
Never forget to strike quickly and gently, — 
without the slightest approach to violence, for 
the mere tightening of the line will be suflScient 
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to eflfect the desired object* You must practise 
striking till you find it impossible to get a rise 
without doing so ; it must become a perfect habit, 
which, like all other habits, can only be acquired 
by constant repetition. As in the case of the 
experienced shotsman, who takes aim at a glance 
and pulls the trigger simultaneously, so there 
must exist an equal degree of sympathy between 
the hand and eye of the fly-fisher, which practice 
alone can create. ♦ ♦ # # « 

For throwing the line we subjoin the follow- 
ing precepts of Mr. Eonalds, as imparted in 
his valuable work, « The Fly Fisher's Ento- 
mology:" — "In order to acquire the art of 
throwing the fly, it may be advisable to practise, 
previously to visiting the stream, in an open 
space, free from trees, where a piece of paper 
may represent the spot reqxiired to be thrown to. 
Taking the wind in his back, the tyro, with a 

* '* This action is simply a tightening feel, as the trout is 
generally previously hooked from the natural resistance of 
the floating line. If he is not felt to be hooked, then it is 
necessary to pull fully up and make' another throw ; but 
never let the first pull in feeling for a trout be so decidedly 
forcible as to be called a strike^ for it ought not to be done 
with a third part of the force requisite to lift the line clear 
off the surface, as necessary to make another throw." — 
Yowngefa River Angling. 
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short line at first, may attempt to cast within an 
inch or two of the paper, and afterwards, by 
degrees, lengthen his line as his improvement 
proceeds: he may then try to throw in such a 
direction that the wind may, in some measdire, 
oppose the line and rod; and, lastly, he may 
practise throwing against the wind. In this way 
any person may become an adept in throwing a 
fly much sooner than by trusting solely to the 
experience which he may get when on the water- 
side, for his attention being then wholly engrossed 
by the hopes of a rise, &c., a bad habit may be 
very easily engendered, which will not be as 
easily got rid of." 

" Ephemera," in his admirable ** Hand Book 
of Angling," gives the following Useful hints : — 
" In what precise shape artificial flies, floating on 
the water or just beneath it, present themselves 
to the fish, I cannot truly tell. They certainly 
cannot present themselves in the exact living 
forms of natural insects, but their appearance 
must be something like them. K I were to 
guess, I should say that the artificial fiies for the 
common trout and grayling present the appear- 
ance of drowning or drowned natural flies ; or of 
living insects struggling on or underneath the 
water. I do not think this surmise fanciful. At 
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any rate the fly-fisher should endeavour to pre- 
sent his artificial baits to the fish as deceptively 
as possible; that is, by giving them as natural 
an appearance as may be. He must cause them 
to drop lightly on the water, because the natural 
fly does so ; he must cause them to swim down 
as near the surface as he can, because the natural 
fly moves upon the surface of the water; and he 
must impart motion to his flies, — a species of 
fluttering, generally speaking, being the best. 
All this is comprehended by the expression 
* humouring' one's flies. To do it, the moment 
your flies alight upon the water, hold up your 
rod, so that the drop fly next to it may appear 
skimming the surface ; the other two*, if properly 
proportioned and attached to the casting line [or 
collar], being ever so little under water. If you 
allow your upper dropper to be under water, all 
the flies below that dropper will be sunk too 
deeply to appear living insects to the fish, and 
therefore any motion you may give them will be 
useless. They then can only be taken by the 
fish for dead flies. When you keep your last 
dropper on the surface of the water, impart to it 

* Our author is speaking of a collar fitted up with three 
or more flies ; but there will be no difficulty in applying 
his remarks to one fitted up oi;i1y with two, as we advise. 
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a slight skipping motion, by a tremulous shake of 
the rod, and the flies that are just under water 
will receive the most natural motion you can give 
them. Never drag jour flies straight across the 
water towards you, and never work them against 
the current A small fish may, perchance, rise 
at them when so worked, but seldom or never a 
large one." 

Imitate, gentle pupil, the movements of who- 
ever you believe to be a good hand, and practise, 
practise, practise. Hover in the wake of every 
good fly-fisher you meet with, 

" By burn and flow'ry brae,'* 

and notice eagle-eyed. But forget not one little 
point of etiquette, a breach of which is no less 
discreditable to one party than annoying to the 
other: — be careful how you intrude yourself and 
your questions upon strangers. Some anglers 
are (and you will some day prove the truth of the 
assertion) very nice about things of this kind — 
very queer fellows upon occasion — all smiles and 
urbanity when they get good sport, and have the 
river to themselves, and just the reverse after 
they have been out all day and *' scarce extracted . 
one," and, moreover, had the infinite pleasure of 
knowing that half a dozen '* brethren of the 
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atreams" have been whipping all the while before 
them. 

We may as well, too, while speaking of 
etiquette, mention another point or two which it 
would be always well to remember: — Never 
attempt to fish any part of a stickle already taken 
possession of by another angler. The rule is to 
pass it entirely — keeping well off the river, and 
not wetting your line within two himdred yards 
at least. When fishing with a companion, it is 
usual to take alternate stickles, and sometimes 
alternate fields. We strongly advise our pupils 
never to fish hastily. If you find yourself much 
pressed by anglers determined to fish ahead of 
you, encourage them on for a mile or so, and then 
turn back, and fish carefully over the ground they 
have thus hastily tried. We deem this a valuable 
hint, and trust it will be so regarded. 

But we had arrived as far as hooking the fish, 
let us now proceed to the manner of bringing it 
ashore. An experienced angler knows, with mar- 
vellous exactness, the weight of his hooked fish ; 
and, like a skilful general who knows the enemy's 
strength, he shapes his tactics agreeably with that 
knowledge — 

" Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 
And to the shelving shore slow dragging some, 
With various hand proportioned to their force.** 
H 
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For our own part, we never tri/le with a fish of 
any size, but land him as soon as possible. We 
mean not that we attempt to haul in a large fish' 
at once, but simply that we never miss taking due 
advantage of every inclination evinced by the 
struggler to be transferred to another element* ^ 
Who would use ceremony with a fish under six 
ounces? Not we, indeed, but rather pull him in^ 
nolens volens. It is a proof that a fish is hooked 
firmly, and likewise that he is large, when he de* 
scends in the water and struggles at the bottom 
or in mid-water. When he ke^ leaping above 
and floundering at the surface, rest assured that 
he is hooked but slightly -^ not in the cartila^ 
ginous, but in some ticklish, nervous, part of the 
mouth ; and that unless you are gentle as a lamb^ 
and handle him " as if you loved him," tenderly 
and delicately, he will, sans ceremonie^ give you 
the slip» 

Now, then, as to managing a large fish. If you^ 
have him iu a fair open place — and if you have 
not, your first business is to get him there — you 
must endeavour to turn him doion stream at once, 
keeping him under as short a line as possible 
without straining too tightly. If he resist much, 
give to him, that he may play his freaks at a 
distance ; but miss no opportunity of winding up 
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the line again, and with interest When the fish 
" mns," you should walk, if possible, opposite to 
him, giving him the spring of the rod, and you 
should neither attempt to stop him by anything 
like a sudden check, nor, of course, permit the 
line to slacken. Should he halt, and endeavoui^ 
at the bottom to disengage himself from the hook, 
or should he slip under a weed — which, be 
assured, he will do if possible — run instantly 
below him, and, lowering the rod to a level with 
the surface of the water, pull moderately and 
uniformly, not, of course, so hard as to endanger 
the rod or line, and you will probably divert him 
from his object. If not, you may venture on the 
experiment of a few stones, pitched, judiciously, 
just above him. He will start off again in gallant 
style — be cool and collected or all will be marred, 
and forget not for an instant that playing him 
daum stream is the only effectual way of tiring 
him. Keep him in " brisk exercise," giving line 
when necessary and drawing it in again as he 
tires. Belaxed will soon become his efforts, and 
fainter his struggles ; but take the thing leisurely. 
Look out for a good landing-place — a shelving 
bank or a pebbly beach — and cautiously and 
coaxingly lead him towards it Now comes the 
moment of danger. If you have a landing net^ 
M 2 
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and a companion to use it who understands the 
business, the affidr is simple enough ; but if 70a 
are alone and without this much abused instru* 
ment, it will be as well to prepare for the exeircise 
of considerable tact and skill. As the fish nearer 
the shore — 

** Floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fate abandoned** — 

do not attempt to haul him directly up the bank, 
but stick the rod firmly in the ground, by means 
of the spike, and in a direction slanting towards 
the water — taking the precaution of placing the 
reel in such a manner that the line may run freely 
from it should the fish make a sudden dash into 
deep water. Keep a sharp eye upon your gasp- 
ing victim as he floats upon the surface ; be steady 
and cautious ; and if you hope to secure him do 
not attempt to lift him by the line* — an act of 
egregious foUy, which, to our knowledge, is not 
unfrequently committed by those whose experi- 
ence, if not common sense, ought to teach them 
better. If, gentle pupil, you would rank as a 

* It must not be ibrg<^en that we are ^>eakmg <b€ &> 
larg9 fish; for in playix^ a small one this rnle may ba oflen 
" more honoured in the breach than in the observance," 
though everything like ajerA nlust in all cases be studiously 
avoided. 
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good craftsman, never touch the line yourself, nor 
suffer any one else to do so, while you «re playing 
and landing a powerful fish. To relium. Perhaps 
your oa|)tive is not yet exhausted — your approach 
has a^eused him ; again he rushes, with desperate 
vigour, into the middle of the stream, taking with 
him some tea or a dozen yards of liae. Fly to 
your arms, and battle with him as before,-' But a 
few ipinutes will suffice to decide the contest. 
He comes in on his side again, but now powerless 
and dying, and you wind up your line as he ap- 
prpaches. He is close to the shore. Remember, 
do not attempt to drag him up the bank. Delay 
not a moment ; stick in your rod — rush down — 
approa9h him from behind — seize him in the 
middle — toss him ashore — give him a rap on the 
head against a stone or, the butt of your rod, to 

* " Still his pantiiigs of disttUiy " — « 

b^ket him — he is youra ; " the contest is over, 
jmd you have now the pleasure of beholding your 
prostrate foe beaten in his own element, forced 
from it, and with weapons so weak that, if strength 
oould compete with art, you would not have been 
able to hold him in check for a moment. You 
feel, moreover, that you coidd not have accom- 
plished such a feat without exercising great com- 

M 3 
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mand over your ows faculties — without exer* 
cising patience^ ingenuity^ cunning of band and of 
mind ; that you have been putting in practice the 
good old advice, suaviter in mado; and that you 
have just proved that, in almost all contentions 
for mastery, 'an ounce of oil goes fiurther than a 
pound of vin^ar.* ** * The folly of attempting to 
play a large fish against the stream must be at 
once apparent. The resistance of a swift currait 
is alone sufficient to tear a small hook from the 
firmest hold in the tender mouth of a trout ; then 
the weeds present themselves, and they are never 
backward in offering their powerful opposition. 

We should have mentioned before, that even 
with a net with which to land the fish, the 
greatest care and caution must be exercised, for 
nothing, after the person who uses it, will frighten 
the fish more than a net improperly used. Never 
bring the net in front of the fish, however quiet 
he may appear, but sink it behind him, and 
passing it slowly under, dip him gently out If 
without a net, and you find it difficult to bring 
the fish to your hand, make the water muddy, 
and, cuttle-fish like» take advantage of its 
obscurity to seize your unsuspecting tiotim. 

♦ Shipley and Fitzgibboiu , [ 
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When you have the misfortune to lose a fish 
while playing it, a drcumstance which you must 
not expect to be of very unfreqiient occurrence, 
be careful to keep what is infinitely more valu- 
able — your putieticeand gooid temper; those^ 
dbserves Stoddart, *^are worth a cart-load of 
ealmon." After a large fish has escaped you in 
thie way, it may be as well to remove to another 
stickle, repeating your viait to the former place 
-*- if you think it worthy of so high an honour — 
after the lapse of a short time.* You know that 
it was said centuries ago, by the old Roman poet 
~in a work written on a much more tender 
subject than angling---- that 

** The fish once prick*d avoids the barbed hook, 
And spoils the spmii of all the neighVping brook." f 

But it is by no means improbable that you may 
hook the same fish a second time, for such an 
instance is of constant occurrence. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy says — "I have caught pikes with 

* " If you have a rise, but fail to hook your game, either 
by striking prematurely, or from the fish having missed his 
tpnBg, you may tlirow over him again almost directly, if he 
be a small one ; but, if be be * the monarch of the brook,' 
don't venture near the spot again for half an hour at least.** 
— Hansards Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, 

t Ovid's Art of Love. 

M 4 
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four or five hooks in their mouths, aud taokle 
which had been broken only a few minutes before; 
and the hooks seem to have had no other efkct 
than that of serving as a sort of satice piqnante, 
urging them to seize another morsel of the same 
kind." We can state a fact, too, which occurred 
to ourselves a few years ago. We were one 
morning busy fishiug a favourite pool near Slymr 
lakes Bridge, about a mile from Axminster, when 
a friend came up to us with the intelligence that 
a trout, in the same spot, half an hour before, had 
carried off one of his choicest flies. At the same 
instant we had the good fortune to hook a half- 
pounder, which, in due time, our friend landed for 
us, and in disengaging the fish from the hook we 
discovered a second fly, which he recognised as 
his lost favourite, firmly fastened in the roof of its 
mouth. With this identical fly he, on the same 
day, filled his basket, and lost it the next in 
a spanking salmon-peal. Sir Humphrey Davy 
mentions the circumstance above quoted, in his 
admirable defence of angling from the charge of 
cruelty — a charge which is destitute of grounds 
and unsupported by argument. In another place 
he says, — " It cannot be doubted that the ner- 
vous system of fish, and of cold-blooded animals 
in general, is less sensitive than that of warm- 
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blooded animals.'' But our readers will not ex- 
pect us to enter into this subject, since the fact of 
their being readers is a negative proof of their 
having previously formed opinions at variance 
with the maudlin and distorted notions of those 
who deem every amusement as sinful, of which 
their morbid taste, or, it may be, their mental or 
physical incapacity, deprives themithe enjoyment; 
— of those who, as Butler says in Hudibras — 

" Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to," 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" But now we heed our tired pen's entreaty, 
Whtdi bfdta^ and aajs, — pray let me write valeur 

Ik this our concluding chapter we shall throw 
together a few general remarks on the practical 
department of our art^ — the three seasons into 
which the angler's year may be divided, — the 
peculiarities of each, — the proper flies to use and 
why, — and other particulars from which we 
trust our pupils may derive instruction and be 
enabled to get the ground-work of correct and 
satisfactory practice. The periods at which the 
flies enumerated in our list and tables appear 
upon the water would, perhaps, be understood 
from what we have said about the natural insects 
in an early chapter ; but our little wprk will be 
the more complete and useful, by containing 
more detailed information on the subject. This 
chapter, therefore, and the one to which we have 
referred, should be read in connection with each 
other. But besides recommending the use of 
certain flies because of their prototypes being on 
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the water at the particular times ascribed to theiD^ 
vre take care to enumerate those artificial flies 
which, even considered apart from their supposed 
resemblance to particular natural insects, will be 
found in their general character and mze to be 
best adapted to the atste o£ the wster fmd of the 
atmosphere at the periods and under the circum- 
stances mentioned. In short, we recommend 
such flies, and give such instructbns, as our ex- 
perience has taught us to consider most likely to 
obtain the object of fishing,— "the wherewith" 
to occupy the pannier. 

The angler's Spring includes February, March, 
and April — after which, for the four succeeding 
summer months, there is little fishing to be had 
in the day-time. Evening fishing is then chiefly 
practised -^ but of that anon. The season of 
Spring obviously furnishes the greatest amount 
of sport, for then the fish are generally ravenous 
for flies, after their long winter's abstinence from 
them, and the artificial fly is freely taken, be- 
cause the fish are bolder, and because the com- 
parative scarcity of natural flies, in the eariier 
period, renders the fish less fastidious in the 
choice of their favourite food. In February and 
' March, therefore, you need not be over-nice in 
your combinations of fur and feather. The blue 
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dun (No. 2 in our list) dressed with dark mate^ 
rials, or the red fly for the dropper, with the red 
palmer for stretcher, all dressed full and on 
hooks Nos. 3 and 4, Kendal, are as good as any 
that can be selected. In Devonshire, the almost 
universal use of the red palmer has passed into 
a proverb, and the feme of the fly is certainly 
not undeserved. Its general colour is of that 
"happy medium" which harmonises with mosV 
states of the water and atmosphere, and the 
numerous shades to which it may be varied, — 
in its hackle, and by the omission or otherwise of 
gold or silver twist on its body — render it 
peculiarly valuable. We therefore strongly re- 
commend its use in the spring and autumn, 
dressing it with gold twist only for dark and 
windy days. We do not like a purely red hackle 
so well as one with a black list — or a furnace 
hackle, as it is called — that is, a hackle with 
red tips and black close to the quill, as 
already described in the Chapter on Fly- 
making. The blue dun, also, as we have before 
stated, forms an excellent lure, and is not at all 
less deservedly famed than the palmer. Like the 
latter, too, its colour admits of so much varia- 
tion — the shades of blue being so numerous — 
that it will suit almost every state of the water 
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asd of the atmosphere ; and, moreover^ It forms, 
when dressed properly, a more exact and insect- 
like imitation of the natural fij than many of 
the productions in which nature is poetically 
said 

** To live again in art.** 

You will find that in the beginning of February 
the trout generally haunt the deep and still parts 
of the river, to fish which a breeze is necessary ; 
but that in open weather they will, even at that 
early period, begin to feed in the tails of stickles, 
and in the gravelly shallows, advancing gradually 
upwards as the summer approaches. Whatever 
the season, you should never omit taking advan- 
tage of a windy day, when the surface of the 
water is ruffled^ to fish the deep parts of the 
river, — the ranges^ as they are piscatorially de- 
nominated. These you should fish slowly and 
carefully, upwards or downwards as the wind 
may render more convenient, — making your first 
cast under the bank on which you stand, the next 
towards the middle of the stream, and so on, cast 
after cast, towards the other side, taking care to 
place yourself, whenever practicable, opposite to 
a higher bank than that on which you stand, in 
order to be less in the view of your watchful and 
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timid game. Yoa will soon discover the most 
likely places in which to make your main casts* 
If the fish do not give you sufficient indication 
of their whereabouts^ by rising, your next best 
guide will be the course given by the current (if 
any) to their winged prey, which you will dis- 
cern floating in regular line, or else driven by 
the wind into sundry sheltered nooks and comers 
behind bushes^ tufts of grass, and other similar 
places, in wl}ich you will most likely find the 
trout at home» making a sly and quiet meid« 
Offer him your flies for a dessert. Perhaps w© 
need hardly state that the angler should endea-* 
vour at all times to fish with the wind blowing 
from behind him, with the view to its assistance 
in throwing his line ; but should he at any timei 
when fishing in that position during a sun gleam, 
find the fish suddenly cease rising as he ap^ 
preaches, and refuse every temptation whi(^ he 
may offer, he need be at no loss to account for 
the circumstance, if he find the sun also at his 
back — thereby throwing his shadow and that of 
his rod upon the river, and thus exposing all his 
movements to the fish. We do not attach much 
importance to the quarter whence the wind blows, 
though in sprmg and autumn a south or west. 
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and in summer a north or even an east breeze 
may be preferable. In February and the early 
part of March it is generally of very little use to 
fish before eleven or after two o'clodc, and you 
need not be so particular in selecting cloudy 
wen^ther as you must be at a more advanced 
period ; indeed, a few gleams of sunshine are of 
advantage at this early season, and for the double 
reii^ of their hatching flies and rousing the fish. 
On rivers which do not breed the May-fly, 
April is decidedly the best month of the year. 
The flfeh are then sufliciently vigorous to frequent 
the swiftest stickles, chiefly haunting their sides, 
and they are veiy active in pursuit of flies, which 
appear in numerous and tempting variety. But 
it may be necessary to explain, that in speaking 
oi swift stickles we do not refer to the mere 
skallowsy which only contain the smallest fish, to 
capture which, as we have elsewhere endeavoured 
to impress upon the reader, is to the true sports- 
man completely infra dig.; while at the same 
time it is an unpardonable act of wanton and 
inconsiderate destruction. The stickles to which 
we do refer will not be mistaken by any one who 
really wishes to imderstand and not to pervert 
our meaning. The advice of the Poet of the 
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Seasons should ever be remembered, and it is 
given in very beautifal language : — 

" If yet too young, and easily deceiv'd, 
A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth and the short space 
He has enjoyed the vital light of heaven. 
Soft disengage, and l)ack into the stream 
The speckled captive throw.** 

The most beautiful flies on the water in April 
are, the yellow dun and the iron blue or Scotch- . 
man ; and their imitations, if neatly dressed on 
No. 1. Kendal hooks, and used with very fine and 
round gut, are as good as anything that can be 
constructed in the shape of flies. They should 
be used from eleven till about three o'clock, 
before and after which time, perhaps, some of the 
other flies which we have named elsewhere may 
be more suitable. Among them the sand fly, the 
grannam or green-tail, the hare's flax, the spider 
fly, the blue dun of difierent shades, and the 
March brown, will furnish an ample variety. 
The last will be found a first-rate fly in windy 
weather from the middle of March till the middle 
of ApriL The size of the hook on which it 
should be dressed is No. 4., and it should be fished 
with as the stretcher, with a dark blue dun, on a 
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No. 3. hook, for the dropper. Much sport may 
be had during the showers which are proverbial 
during April, and also during showers at any 
other part of the season. The same may be said 
of light snow storms, which often fall in the early 
part of spring. Fish, however, never rise well 
during long-continued rain, nor in a heavy fog^ 
nor in storms of thunder and lightning. They 
form, in their habits, a barometer for observant 
anglers as unerring as the mercurial tube. Before 
much rain, for example, they will not take the 
fly well, though the river seem alive with their 
le^ing. They will hop over your flies and frisk 
at them with their tails, as it were, in the most 
tantalising way imaginable. Now and then you 
may feel a tug — you strike — there is a moment's 
flounder — and the fish is off. This is called 
*^ rising short," and a very unprofitable rising 
it is. 

We now come to the Summer quarter, which 
includes May, June, July, and August, — a 
period which, though too bright and warm for 
much day fishing, affords some very pleasant pas- 
time when, after the long day of " sultry hours," 
the cool and welcome 

" Shades of eve come slowly down, 

And woods are wrapped in deeper brown." 

N 
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Should it, however, be a wet season — cloudy 
and showery weather prevsuling — you wiU be 
likely to get good sport in the day time, captur- 
ing probably large, and certainly well-conditioned 
fisL Fine tackle is indispensable, and our tables 
will furnish an ample variety of flies. The iron 
blue and yellow dun may be stiU continued in 
dear water ; and when the wind is very high, or 
the water stained, they may be changed for the 
alder fly and the red ant, dressed on No. 3. hooks* 
We allude, more particularly, to rivers unfre- 
quented by the May fly, for on May fly rivers, 
June is the angler's best and busiest month. On 
them the principal flies used at that time, and 
sometimes for a week previously, are the May fly 
and the grey drake, dressed on No. 6. hooks, and 
varied occasionally with the red palmer, the alder 
fly, the ants, and some other kinds. The Welch- 
man's button is also a favourite with some anglers 
in windy weather. It should be dressed thickly 
and compactly on a hook No. 3., or even 4, if the 
water be discoloured as well as ruffled. The 
May fly is generally used for the stretcher, and 
the grey drake for the dropper, particularly in 
the evening. If the river be very weedy a drop- 
per had certainly better be dispensed with, as re- 
commended in a previous chapter, and either the 
« 
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May fly or grey drake, as may be thought best, 
used for the stretcher. Should the fish, however, 
be glutted with their large ephemeral prey, we 
recommend the use of a fuU-dressed red or blue 
palmer for the stretcher, with a blue dun or a 
partridge hackle (hook. No. 4.) for the dropper. 
Dapping with the natural May fly is a destructive 
method of angling, and where that insect is not 
bred, any large fly, or a grasshopper, may be sub- 
stituted for it. Dapping, however, can only be 
practised in woody rivers, and it is not, after all, 
so artistical nor so purely sportsmanlike a method 
as fishing with the artificial fly. 

Evening fishing often affords delightful sport ; 
you frequently get hold of some lusty fish, and 
even if you are not so successful, the delightful- 
ness of a walk on the green turf, after the heat 
and fatigue of a long summer's day, to 



• where streamlets fall 



With mingled babblings and a gentle rush," 

presents, in itself, no trifling recommendation. 
It is next to useless, unless in a cloudy evening, 
to commence fishing till within half an hour 
before sunset ; and you may continue as long as 
you find it likely to be of service. In the height 
N 2 
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of summer the fish will rise all night (if the 
portion of the day during which the sun is absent 
mBjf at that bright and joyous season, be so 
denominated), but you will not, perhaps, be often 
inclined to tempt them till imything like a late 
hour. Ten o'clock will doubtless frequently find 
you by the river, throwing across that which, in 
the clear moonlight, more resembles molten silver 
than **the liquid element." Before sunset we 
recommend any small flies, — such, for ins'tance, 
as the yellow dun, the iron blue, or the golden 
spinner on No. 1. or 2. hooks. After sunset, as 
the darkness increases, rather larger flies should 
be used, and we know of none better than the 
red palmer, the partridge hackle, and a fancy fly 
of our own, which we have named, out of respect 
for our patriarch, the Walton, dressed on No. 
4. or 5. hooks. At a still later period of the 
evening, when you must depend more upon feel" 
ing than seeing a rise, those flies should be again 
changed for lighter and larger ones (on hooks 
No. 5. or 6.), and they may be selected from 
the coachman, the blue palmer, the white moth, 
and the white spinner, on a large scale and thickly 
ribbed with silver twist, or, in short, any com- 
Unation of bright and conspicuous materials which 
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the fancy of the angler may suggest. The first-* 
named fly is in great repute in Hampshire and 
many other districts. It appears to us misnamed^ 
in one sense, having often proved it to be quite the 
reverse of a driver. We will only add of evening 
fishing, that it is not advisable to fish over a great 
deal of ground. When the fish are found to be 
in rising humour, we recommend the angler to 
get possession of a good deep stickle, with a still 
range above or below it, and to charitably advise 
any brother piscator who may be disposed to 
spend his time in roving about from stickle to 
stickle, to cease his wanderings and to station 
himself, as soon as possible, in a similar situation. 
When trout are not to be had in summer 
evenings, a capital secondary sport may be found 
in Dace Fishing, which indeed forms an excellent 
school in which to get initiated into the mysteries 
of trouting. Small dark colour flies should be 
used, — a little black gnat with a gold tag is as 
good as anything. This fly is made simply with 
a turn or two of flat gold wire at the bottom, for 
the tag, the rest of the body of black ostrick 
herl, and a wing from a wing feather of the 
starling. Hook, No. 1. or 0. Use two of these, 
\>n a fine collar, and, on a quiet evening at sun-* 
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eet, select a deep pool below a stickle. The 
moyements of the fish themselves will best guide 
you in this selection, for they rise much more 
freely and in more open water than trout. They 
merely break the surface with a sullen sort of 
movement, and take the flies in a sucking manner 
— for they are not so voracious as the trout, and 
have no teeth in their jaw-bones for holding 
their prey. Nor are they so timid as to be easily 
frightened by the line falling clumsily upon the 
water. Throw your flies as near as you can to 
the rising fish, and allow them to sink a little, at 
the same time drawing them with a tremulous 
motion towards and over the place where you 
expect a rise. Strike the moment the fish rises, 
and haul ashore without the ceremony of play* 
ing — for, being leather-mouthedy there is little 
danger of the hold being broken. 

The» Autumn fishing vies with that of Spring, 
and in rivers which are frequented by salmon and 
salmon-peal it is in some respects even superior 
to it. The trout are fat and vigorous after their 
summer feeding, and in favourable weather they 
are, throughout the day, generally eager in pur- 
suit of food. These remarks apply to October 
and the end of September, and they are more^ 
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particularly correct in a rainy season. At such a 
time the angler has only to select a gloomy day 
at the clearing of the water after a flood, with a 
southern or western breeze playing upon the 
ranges, and raising mimic waves upon their sur- 
face, and if he be a good craftsman, and have 
good " tools," the fault will be his own if he 
return home at " dewy eve " without a well-filled 
pannier. On such a day we should use a good 
red palmer (hook No. 4. or 5.) and a blue dun 
(hook No. 4.) dressed as No. 2. in our first table, 
or else, perhaps, the willow fly, as our judgment 
or caprice might lead us. In finer water and a 
stiller atmosphere we should stick to the autumnal 
dun, dressed on a No. 1. or 2. hook, and a small 
red palmer without gold twist — or, in short, any 
of the flies in our list which we might consider 
best suited to the water and the atmosphere, or to 
resemble most any particular fly upon the water 
to which the fish might be exhibiting a partiality. 
Here our instructions cease. We again repeat, 
that we do not expect them to be efficient unless 
taken as a whole. In common fairness we invite 
a perusal of the entire book, and venture to hope 
that the pupil who reads it for the purpose of 
acquiring instruction will not be wholly disap- 
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pointed. There are doubtless passages which to 
a novice will appear at first obscure^ for we do 
not imagine that we have escaped the common 
difficulty of communicating what we wish so 
dearly, in all cases, as to be perfectly intelligible 
at once and immediately to every comprehension. 
Whenever our pupils, therefore, stumble upon 
passages of this sort, we trust that they will not 
too hastily pass them over. We venture to hope 
that careful reading and re-reading, both sepa- 
rately and in the context, will soon make clear 
what at first seemed difficult or incomprehensible. 
At all events, we have done our best, and our 
readers, we hope, will pardon all they may con- 
sider imperfect. 

We have written this book from an ardent love 
of the art on which it treats, and from the desire 
of enabling others to partake of its manifold en- 
joyments. In this work-a-day world it is some- 
thing to find an innocent amusement for oneself, 
and to contribute to the amusement of others. It 
is contrary to the mental and physical conforma- 
tion of mankind to labour or to study incessantly 
— to be perpetually engaged in any of the ordi- 
nary every-day affiurs of life, without paying the 
penalty in the shape of shattered health of body 
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or of mind. People are not yet so much inured 
to a highly artificial state of society — and never 
will be — as to be able to dispense altogether 
with recreation ; nor have the woods and fields, 
the mountain and the stream, the birds and the 
flowers, and the thousand other objects of all-beau- 
teous nature, yet lost their fascinating influences 
— however much we may be involved in the 
intricacies of social life and in the active duties 
which more or less devolve upon us all. There 
are times when brain and sinew, mind and muscle, 
call aloud for rest and change, and need recruiting 
ere their functions can be properly continued. 
An amusement which draws its votaries away 
from the scenes of their labours into contact with 
external nature, in all its innocence and beauty — 
which supersedes the too often sensual ^* pleasures" 
which can never be its efficient substitute — is a 
blessing to the individuals who adopt it, and to 
their connections also, so long as it is consistently 
pursued. 

Such an amusement is that on which we have 
written these chapters. In all ages some of the 
best and wisest of men have not only been the 
stanchest advocates of angling, but also have 
ranked among its best and most enthusiastic 
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practitioners* It would give us unfeigned happi- 
ness to know, at any time^ that our humble 
labours were the means of extending, however 
little, the practice of that delightM art — of ini- 
tiating however few into its guileless mysteries — 
and thus of enabling them to experience those 
pleasures which it is capable of affording so 
largely, and which, from childhood upwards, we 
have ourselves so abimdantly enjoyed. 



THE END. 



London ; 

Spomswoonss and Shaw, 

New-Street-Square. 
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